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THE SILENT COMMUNITY. 


BY REV. SAMUEL SMITH, A. K. C., 


Saint Saviour’s Church for the Deaf and Dumb, London, England. 


Just before President Gallaudet’s paper on “ Deaf-Mute Con- 
ventions, Associations, and Newspapers” appeared in the An- 
nals, a paper of my own, entitled “The Silent Community,” 
(one of a series,) appeared in the (British) Quiver. My views 
there expressed were of a somewhat opposite character to those 
of President Gallaudet, and I have, since then, been desirous 
of laying them before the readers of the Annals, but heavy du- 
ties have prevented me from putting them into the proper form 
till now. 

Like most questions, this one has two sides, and as Dr. Gal- 
laudet has thrown down the gauntlet as champion of the one 
set of principles, I accept the challenge, and will endeavor 
bravely to meet him as champion of the other, but with the 
utmost respect for him personally, which his high character and 
devotion to the cause of the deaf-mute most certainly deserve. 

I will first endeavor to define and describe the two opposite 
views which are held as regards the social treatment of the adult 
deaf and dumb. A term which strikes me as appropriate to 
express the first kind of policy is the “Pedagogic.” This 
system would seem to keep them in a state of perpetual school 
discipline. They would only be allowed to pursue that course 
which, laid down as an abstract theory, was the “ proper ” course 
to pursue. “ Intellectual development” seems the motto, the 
watch-word of the system, and all comfort must be sacrificed to 


this idea. The deaf and dumb would “labor and be heavy la- 
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den” with prohibitions and restrictions all their lives long, 
hedged in with rules and regulations to prevent their indulging 
in any of the natural instincts and little weaknesses which are 
so sweet and relaxing to human nature; the bow must never 
be unstrung, but a constant effort must be made to force them- 
selves up to the level of those who possess such immense ad- 
vantages over them in the acquisition of knowledge. In this 
system, the head of the pedagogue legislates for the head of the 
pupil, and the heart has a very secondary influence in the ar- 
rangement. 

The other system I venture to call the “ Parental,’ because 
there seems to me to be more affection in its principles and ad- 
ministration. After the necessary discipline and pupilage, the 
great point to be considered is their happiness; and while en- 
couraged to the utmost to pursue that course which would pro- 
mote their intellectual progress, they would not be debarred 
from indulgence in all those harmless gratifications which arise 
from following their natural instincts of association, even though 
their intellectual advancement should thereby be somewhat re- 
tarded, and which indulgence, I can affirm from my own obser- 
vation, doés promote their happiness. I concede, nevertheless, 
that if they were prevented from associating together, and from 
communicating by signs, they would be driven to express their 
ideas more by the finger-language and by writing, and this would 
undoubtedly promote their “intellectual development,” but it 
would be at the expense of their comfort. 

President Gallaudet and those who concur in his views advo- 
cate what I have called the ‘ Pedagogic” system, while I, and 
those on my side, give our adhesion to the “ Parental.” My 
views are the result of nearly thirty years’ experience among 
the deaf and dumb, eight only of which were spent in a school, 
the rest in ministerial duties, and to the softening influence of 
the latter kind of work may probably, to some extent, be at- 
tributed the tendency on my part to remove restrictions, and 
allow them to pursue that course which promotes their comfort 
and happiness in the labor and struggle of life, rather than force 
their intellectual advancement. 

The argument alleged in favor of the “ Pedagogic,” and 
against the “‘ Parental” system is, that the latter, by its weak 
indulgence of their natural instincts, “tends to make the deaf 
deafer and the dumb more dumb,” and “intensifies their deaf- 
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mutism,” which no doubt means that, by permitting them to 
associate together, they get into the habit of communicating with 


one another so much by signs and imperfect finger-language that 
they become unable to hold communieation with the world at 


large in correctly written expressions. 

Now, I am prepared to adduce arguments in favor of the 
“ Parental,” and consequently against the * Pedagogic ” policy. 
In the first place, a gregarious instinct exists in man as well as 
in the lower animals; it is natural for persons who have sympa- 
thy with each other, fellow-feelings, to associate together, to 
exhibit a clannish spirit, and as to fighting against the instinct, 
one might as well say to a flock of sheep, ‘“* You sheep are ex- 
ceedingly sheepish, a characteristic which is most detrimental 
to your interests, placing you at the merey of every dog that 
barks, which trait is undoubtedly confirmed and perpetuated by 
your associating together. Your sheepishness is thereby much 
intensified. You ought, therefore, to disband, and each culti- 
vate the acquaintance of some animal of acuter faculties and 
brave rdisposition, for this would certainly render you very 
much less sheepish than you are.” They would not voluntarily 
follow this injunction, and if each should be forced into the so- 
ciety of an uncongenial companion it would undoubtedly violate 
the natural instincts of the creature and destroy its comfort. 

The discipline of school-life, as well as regulations for law and 
order in after years, are undoubtedly necessary; but it is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to live under irksome restrictions which 
interfere with one’s freedom. One cannot always be forced by 
a cold, hard, abstract line of policy, all intellect and no affection. 
“Intellectual development ” is not everything in life; social en- 
joyment is an important ingredient, and especially for those 
whose inlets of pleasure are curtailed, and who are thereby de- 
prived of much that others enjoy. 

This gregarious instinct cannot be gainsaid; then why should 
not its indulgence be allowed without restriction, so long as no 
moral evil results from it, just as associations exist for all con- 
ceivable objects between all kinds of people, who are knit to- 
gether in various bonds of sympathy and fellowship for religious, 
political, scientific, literary, artistic, philanthropical, or social 
purposes? What can possibly make it a greater evil to have 
“deaf-mute associations” than “astronomical or gastronomi- 
eal” societies, or unions of churchmen, conservatives, libera 
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tionists, freemasons, or hippophagists? The purpose and 
aim of each union is the pursuit of some common object of in- 
terest, which promotes the welfare, happiness, improvement, or 
gratification of those who so unite themselves together. The 
individual members of these deaf-mute unions are none the 
less members of our great nationalities, or of the universal 
brotherhood of man, or of their own domestic circles, than 
others in the possession of all their faculties. While they are 
and must be a distinct class, section, or division of mankind, so 
long as the barrier of deafness remains, no one wishes them to 
associate exclusively with members of their own class. And 
surely no one does teach them, as alleged, to regai‘d themselves 
as having “ interests apart from the mass.” This would indeed 
be wrong. Their interests—the promotion of their spiritual 
and temporal welfare—are those of every individual member of 
the great human family. The great point, however, to be 
noticed is this: that the interests of the deaf and dumb can 
hardly ever be promoted by ordinary means and organizations, 
and therefore they require extraordinary or specially appropriate 
ones. 

Seeing, then, that they are a distinct class, what objection 
can there be to the class having an appropriate name or desig- 
nation? In the term “ deaf and dumb,” or “ deaf-mute,” there 
is no more reproach than in calling bereaved children “ or- 
phans;” it is but a distinctive appellation, and I do not find 
that it gives pain to them, as alleged, to be thus distinguished. 
This could only occur, in my opinion, where there exists a 
most unhealthy sensitiveness of mind, combined with a repin- 
ing at their sad fate, instead of a cheerful resignation to the 
will of God. 

Let us then see definitely for what purposes the deaf and 
dumb do unite, and show the benefit of such unity, and the 
disadvantages to them if they did not so combine. 

Taking the highest object first, the deaf and dumb assemble 
for public religious instruction and worship. President Gal- 
laudet allows this as a necessity; but there are those of his 
school in England—quite exceptions, I am glad to say—who 
would prevent it if they could. It is indeed absolutely indis- 
pensable that the deaf and dumb should have a special pro- 
vision of services in the finger and sign-language, if they are to 
have edifying religious instruction at all; but as this point is 
conceded, I need proceed no further to argue in favor of it. 
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But if religious services are to be allowed, are lectures to be 
prohibited? The deaf and dumb can receive public secular 
instruction only by the same visible means, and I can testify 
to the intense delight they take in an interesting lecture. They 
obtain new ideas and information on all kinds of subjects, which 
most of them would fail to gain from books; and surely it is a 
great point to be gained in the education of the deaf and dumb 


for any one of them to arrive at such an intellectual standard 
as to be able to deliver a lecture himself, as several do here in 
London; but his ability to deliver it would be but a talent 
without the opportunity of using it, unless there should be an 
assembly of deaf-mutes to be addressed. 

Then what will be said respecting debates? It will not be 
denied that public discussions on learned or interesting topics 
are most conducive to intellectual development. The debaters 
must read up the subject; they thereby increase their knowl- 
edge; the expression of their convictions in controversy gives 
them a fiuency and command of language; the exercise of 
watching for sophistries or fallacies, or in proving their oppo- 
nents wrong, sharpens their faculties, and thus in every way 
they are intellectually benefited. 

But how are the deaf and dumb to enjoy this exercise unless 
they are allowed to meet together? They cannot take part in 
ordinary oral debates except by interpretation, and this could 
not be performed except by a very skilful expert in the panto- 
mimic art, and not by him effectively during a rapid, impas- 
sioned flow of language, ‘“‘ studded with flowers of rhetoric and 
gems of poetry.” So, then, their only opportunity of discussion 
by means adapted to their circumstances is as a “ silent com- 
munity.” And the example of the “leaders” among them will 
incite the younger ones to improve themselves; it will encour- 
age the less talented to emulate their superiors, and so arrive at 
a higher intellectual standard than they would without that 
incentive. The accomplishments of hearing persons put before 
them do not act as a stimulus to the mass; they say, “ But 
they can hear,” thus indicating the great gulf between them, 
which they have no hope of passing; whereas, when one of 
their own similarly-deprived brethren shows learning, some of 
them, at least, are stimulated to follow his example. 

Another mode of association is the “convention.” We have 
no such gatherings of deaf-mutes in Great Britain, but in 
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“Greater Britain” they are an institution. No doubt the 
raison @étre of congresses and conventions is the interest 
which a number of individuals take in certain subjects. 
These individuals then meet together to discuss their favorite 
topics, and I cannot see why there should not be “ deaf-mute 
conventions” as well as “church,” or “social science,” or any 
other congresses. It seems to me to interfere with the liberty 
of the subject to wish to suppress them. I cannot see how 
such meetings are “ hurtful; and hence undesirable,” so long as 
they do not originate or perpetuate any moral evil. But Presi- 
dent Gallaudet would argue that if they do not cause “ moral” 
evil they induce intermarriage among deaf-mutes, which he 
deprecates in toto, and which he must therefore consider a 
“social” evil. I do not agree with him even on this point. I 
know a very large number of deaf-mute couples, and couples 
where one partner only is deaf and dumb, and I find good and 
bad, happy and miserable, unions in both cases. I find that 
where the two persons are of good principle, whether two deaf- 
mutes or one deaf-mute and one hearing person, who are united 
in holy matrimony, they live happily and bring up their children 
well. I notice, too, that when of indifferent character, whether 
deaf-mute or mixed, they live miserably, and bring up their 


children badly. I have known instances in which hearing 
wives have become tired of their deaf husbands, and left them. 
I believe there is more unity and sympathy between similarly- 
circumstanced persons, though I acknowledge that the best and 
most useful wife for a deaf and dumb man is a hearing woman ; 


but then his mode of communication must become by use 
“second nature” to her, and her heart must be in the right 
place, full of love and sympathy for him. Some of the best 
wives I know have had deaf and dumb brothers or sisters. 
Moreover, if these intermarriages were prohibited, those deaf 
and dumb men and women who could not get hearing partners 
would be doomed to enforced celibacy, which would most likely 
be “single miserableness.” Dr. Gallaudet does not give the 
reason why he deprecates these intermarriages; but as other 
persons allege that they perpetuate the infirmity, I am con- 
strained to say here that in my experience it is quite the ea- 
ception for deaf-mute parents to have children similarly affected. 
I know instances where nine hearing and speaking children 
have been born to deaf and dumb parents, and I am also 
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acquainted with cases in which, both parents being able to 
hear, they have had four, five, and eight deaf and dumb chil- 
dren. In many cases of mixed marriage all the children can 
hear; but in one case, where the husband is deaf and dumb and 
the wife can hear, two of the children are deaf and dumb. 
Though it does undoubtedly occur in rare cases that deaf-mute 
couples have children similarly affected, it is certainly not so 
injurious to society as to warrant the prohibition of such unions. 
Now marriages of consanguinity are far more prolific of deaf- 
mutism; in the case of eight deaf and dumb children, referred 
to above, the parents were first cousins; so that if any legisla- 
tion is necessary, let it be for the worse evil, for these consan- 
guineous unions not only affect the hearing, but also the sight, 
the brain, and the physical constitution, as I know in numbers 
of cases. 

Let us advert for a moment to the club or reading-room. I 
concede that it is “superfluous” to provide reading-rooms and 
libraries specially for the deaf and dumb, so far as the mere 
books are concerned; but as they prefer to associate together 
in their own rooms, let there be books and newspapers where 
they do so associate. As for special newspapers, there is no 
further necessity than as they insert class news or articles on 
deaf and dumb subjects, and give the deaf and dumb themselves 
an opportunity of writing. The Annals is not intended for 
deaf-mute reading, as only the best educated can understand 
it; and bearing in mind that nine-tenths of the so-called edu- 
cated deaf and dumb cannot understand high-class English, I 
prefer the nature of my own Magazine as best adapted to the 
“silent community.” Its principle is, first, to write some of the 
subjects in simple language, to be understood by the less-edu- 
cated deaf and dumb, or many would hardly get any reading at 
all; secondly, to have other subjects written in a higher-class 
language, to incite them to endeavor to master it; and, thirdly, 
to encourage the deaf and dumb to write themselves by afford- 
ing them a medium for their compositions, which many of them 
would hardly find elsewhere. 

There remains but to notice the gatherings for social recvza- 
tion. I do not at all advocate that these assemblies should 
consist exclusively of deaf-mutes, but only desire that some 
entertainments should be arranged adapted to their circum- 
stances. At ordinary sv/rées or tea-meetings, music, singing, or 
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vivd-voce recitations are almost sure to be an item in the pro- 
gramme ; but these are quite inappropriate for those who cannot 
hear, and during the performance of these portions the deaf and 
dumb must sit listless and uninterested. To meet their require- 
ments, the whole of the performance should be addressed to the 
eye. Speeches addressed to the hearing portion of the assembly 
should be simultaneously interpreted to the deaf and dumb, and 
the amusements should consist of dissolving views, (with an 
arrangement for light to interpret by,) legerdemain, feats of 
juggling, recitations or plays in pantomime, performing ani- 
mals, athletic feats, assaults of arms, ete. All this the deaf and 
dumb can take in through the eye, and at the same time it is 
amusing to their hearing friends. I feel that it is only con- 
siderate to them thus occasionally to provide an entertainment 
specially adapted to their capacity of enjoyment. 

* Having said this much, I think I may bring my remarks to a 
conclusion. I cannot think I am wrong in advocating this 
“Parental” policy of allowing the deaf and dumb to follow 
their natural instincts—to enjoy each other’s society—so long as 
no moral or social evil results from the association. No one 
attempts to place restrictions on any other class of the commu- 
nity, or prevent them from enjoying each other’s society, so 
long as there is no infraction of the laws of the land. There 
ought to be legislation against smoking more than against the 
deaf and dumb meeting together. Smokers would certainly 
object to be interfered with in their indulgence for any moral 
evil they commit, and if physical injury be argued, they would 
point to octogenarians or even centenarians who have smoked 
nearly all their lives. Now restrictions on marriages of con- 
sanguinity might with much more reason be enforced, because, 
as I have shown, these marriages of cousins are a prolific source 
of deaf-mutism, and therefore are truly a “ social evil.” 

Teachers of the deaf and dumb, however, may and ought to 
do this: while the deaf and dumb are under their influence 
they should urge upon them the duty of acquiring the utmost 
command of language they possibly can to fit them for free 
communication with hearing people. They should encourage 
them to associate with others possessing all their faculties, as 
by so doing they will continually gain new ideas and more 
idiomatic forms of expression. The clever, best-educated, per- 
severing ones will probably follow that advice, but these are the 
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few exceptions; the great majority will associate together, 
being content, if left to themselves, with the gossip and scandal 
of their class; and if they have no proper places of meeting, 
they will assemble in public-houses, as years ago the deaf and 
dumb of London did to their sad moral deterioration. Twenty 
years ago, one Sunday evening after my service, I confronted a 
number of them, male and female, thus assembled, and remon- 
strated with them. Then is it not better to acknowledge the 
instinct and form an association, giving them opportunities of 
meeting together under effective moral supervision, and by 
these lectures, debates, classes, and religious services, promot- 
ing their moral, intellectual, and spiritual welfare? This would 
give the leaders the opportunity of making use of their talents 
in teaching or lecturing, and of showing their administrative 
sapacities as members of committees of management, of which 
they cannot possibly have opportunity except aniong their own 
class. I confess, however, that I do not go the length of those 
deaf-mutes in America, who, some years ago, advocated the 
formation of a “ silent republic,” which was to be “ independent 
of all hearing influence.” There is no necessity for that. In- 
deed, I am persuaded that it would be very detrimental to their 
interests. They being imperfect, need the protection, instruc- 
tion, and help of their brethren blessed with all their faculties. 
To be deprived of “ hearing influence” would undoubtedly be 
an aggravation of their present deprivation, and it would ulti- 
mately tend to the degeneration of the “silent community.” I 
would, however, most certainly allow, nay, encourage, them to 
meet together to enjoy each other’s society, because I believe 
that happiness is promoted by the social union of persons 
under the same conditions, having sympathy with each other, 
speaking the same language, receiving pleasure by the same 
means. I quite believe President Gallaudet is convinced that, 
by promoting their “ intellectual development,” their happiness 
would be increased. Undoubtedly this would be the case with 
intellectual persons; but the great majority of the deaf and 
dumb not being intellectual, unless they had the opportunity 
of social enjoyment, their lives would be shorn of much of the 
happiness which they would otherwise possess. 

I would very much like to submit the question to a clear- 
headed, warm-hearted judge, to obtain his decision as to which 
policy is the right one to be pursued. 
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BY REV. J. H. PETTINGELL, M. A., NEW YORK, 


A cLEaR idea of the nature and functions of the verd is of the 
utmost importance to any teacher of language, and especially to 
those who instruct the deaf and dumb. 

The verb is, at once, the most important and the most diffi- 
cult of all the parts of speech. It is the life and soul of every 
sentence, and the science of grammar centres in it. 

The reason why grammarians have differed so widely from 
each other, in almost every possible way, is owing, in no small 
degree, to the want, in most of them, of any clear and well- 
defined conception of the character and office of the verb. 

Of all the many treatises on grammar which we have seen, 
we have never met with one which gave so logical and lucid a 
view of the whole subject, and especially of the verb, as the “Ana- 
lytical Grammar, with Symbols,” published in 1836, from the 
pen of Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, now president of Columbia Col- 
lege, but then professor in the Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb at New York. Its symbols, which 
admirably fit it for use in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
and for the illustration of the subject to others, interfered, 
probably, with its general adoption. It never had a wide cir- 
culation, and is now, we are sorry to say, out of print. The 
learned author could hardly do a better service to the cause of 
education than to revise and publish it under a more popular 
form. We acknowledge ourselves as indebted to this treatise 
for many hints and illustrations in the line of our thoughts in 
this paper. 

The definitions that have been given of this part of speech 
are very numerous. Every grammarian has framed one for 
himself. None of them are, perhaps, quite satisfactory. It is 
confessedly difficult to define with clearness and precision any 
term that is so general and comprehensive as this. But it is 
especially difficult when one has no clear and precise idea of the 
term in his own mind. 

The old definition of Lindley Murray, which has been worked 
over by so many subsequent authors, and which was not origi- 
nal even with him, is certainly both too narrow and too vague, 
namely: “ A verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to 
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suffer.” The definition of Goold Brown, the criticus criti 
corum, is but little better: “A verb is a word which signifies 
to be, to act, or to be acted upon.” Green defines it as “* A word 
which expresses being, action, or state.” Fowler says: “A 
word which by itself can form the copula of a proposition, or 
which can by itself form both the copula and the predicate of 
proposition, is called a verb.” All this is true enough, but as 
definition it is altogether too learned and too abstract to convey 
any clear idea to the mind of the young learner. Swinton, 
whose general treatment of the subject is an improvement on 
the works of his predecessors, but whose definitions are not 
always to be commended, says: “A verb is a word by which 
we assert (1) what anything does, (2) what is done to it, or (3) 
in what state it exists.” This is certainly no better than any 
of the foregoing. But, not to mention others, which follow 
very much in the same line, Barnard says: ‘“ A verb is a word 
expressing assertion.” This has the merit of brevity, and is 
good as far as it goes, and if it be understood as including 
in the word “assertion” supplication, command, and interroga- 
tion, it may be as good as the nature of the case will permit. 
Assertion is the chief function of verbs, and is the only one that 
is common to all verbs, though it may be dropped out of sight 
in some of the inflections which they undergo. 

It will not be important for us to notice particularly the vari- 
ous systems of classification that have been adopted by various 
authors, and the nomenclature they have devised to indicate 
the various classes of verbs. Let it suffice to say that the lines 
of distinction which they have attempted to draw have too often 
been factitious and uncertain. 

There are actually but three general classes of verbs, as we 
hope to show, and the characteristics that separate them from 
each other are well defined. It is true, however, that all verbs 
rannot be definitely and permanently classified, for many of 
them are changeable in their nature, sometimes partaking of 
the characteristics of one class, and sometimes of .those of 
another. The border line between these several classes, as 
between two territories, may be in dispute, while to each there 
is a fixed and definite character. 

These three classes are as follows: 

First. The verb To Br, which must be classed alone. It is 
often called a neuter verb, or, more properly, the neuter verb. 
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It might well be called the verb, for it is not only the most 
important, the most general and comprehensive of all verbs, 
but the verbal element—that of assertion, which, according to 
our definition, is the distinctive feature of all verbs—is here 
exhibited in its clearest and simplest form. This verbal element 
may be indicated by the capital letter V. 

Second. Intransitive verbs, (employing the nomenclature in 
most common use,) or such as cannot take an object after them 
without the help of a preposition. These contain, in addition 
to the verbal element, an attributive or adjective element, which 
may be indicated by the letter a. 

Third. Transitive verbs, so called, or such as take an object 
after them without the help of a preposition, inasmuch as they 
contain a prepositional or transitive element within themselves. 
All transitive verbs contain, like the neuter verb, the element of 
assertion, and, like intransitive verbs, an attributive element 
also; but, in addition to these two elements, they contain a 
third element, which may be called the transitive or preposi- 
tional element, and may be represented by the letter p. 

We have, then— 

1st. The neuter verb, with one element, V. 

2d. The intransitive verb, with two elements, V a. 

3d. The transitive verb, with three elements, V a p. 

That this classification may be clearly apprehended, let us 
proceed to analyze these three classes, beginning for the sake 
of convenience with the last named. 

I. Transitive VERBS. 

In the example, Misers covet money, covet is a transitive verb ; 
misers is the subject, and money is the object, of this verb. 
By analyzing this verb covet, we shall see that it contains the 
three elements above mentioned: first, the assertive or verbal, 
(V ;) secondly, the attributive or adjective, (a ;) and thirdly, the 
transitive or prepositional element, (p.) By the first, an asser- 
tion is made concerning misers; the second contains the sub- 
stance of what is asserted concerning misers, and by the third 
it is carried over to its object. This will be made evident by 
dissecting the verb. 

Vap Vv a p 
Misers covet (are covetous of’) money. 
Other examples may be treated in the same way : 
Vap Vv a p 
I suspect (am suspicious of) him. 
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Vv ap Vv 
She envies - envious of ) me. 


P 
The child obeyed (was obedient to) his futher. 
v 
The pulse indicate $ (is indicative of ) — 


The verdict will dec = “— ‘be decisive of) his fate. 
Vap 


Protanity offends (is offe nsive to) God. 

We have selected such transitive verbs as can easily be dis- 
sected. There are many more that might be treated in this 
way. But it will readily be seen that all transitive verbs do not 
admit of this process; not, however, because they do not con- 
tain these three elements, but simply because our language does 
not afford us the adjectives appropriate to represent the attribu- 
tive element they contain. This want, however, is not ordi- 
narily felt, for their place is supplied by the participles of these 
verbs. This is the chief function of the participles. In the 
present, (or progressive participle, as it might better be called,) 
as coveting, suspecting, conveying, obeying, indicating, decid- 
ing, offending, ete., the assertive element is dropped, and we 
have remaining only the attributive and prepositional elements. 
And in the past or passive participle (or perfect, as it might 
better be called,) the prepositional element is also dropped out, 
or rather suspended, as we shall see as we proceed. 

II. Inrransitive VERss. 

By analyzing the sentence, Success depends on effort, we 
shall observe that the verb depends contains only two elements, 
namely, the verbal and attributive, and that it needs the help 
of a preposition to connect it with the object; thus— 


Va Vv a P 
Success depends (is dependent) on effort. 
The same true all other verbs. 


Sickness prev ails (is prevalent) in the city. 

Va 
The rumor coine ” d tonne coine cident) with the fact. 
A. little suffices (is sufficient). for me, etc., ete. 

Many intransitive verbs are used transitively. In such cases 
they are supposed to contain the prepositional element also, as 
in the last example. It is equally proper to say suffices for 
me or suffices me. 

We find the same difficulty in dissecting intransitive verbs 
that we found in the case of transitive verbs—the lack of ap- 
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propriate adjectives; and this want is supplied in the same 
manner by the progressive and perfect participles. 

It may here be remarked that the participles retain the char- 
acteristics of the verbs from which they are derived. The 
progressive (present) participle of the transitive verb having 
dropped the verbal element, (V,) retains only the other two, 
(— ap;) but the same participle derived from an intransitive 
verb, after dropping the verbal element, (V,) has nothing re- 
maing but the attributive element, (— a,) and the prepositional 
element, which is wanting in the verb, is here wanting also, and 
must in the same manner be supplied. For example, we say: 
Covet money, coveting money ; Suspect him, suspecting him ; 
Envy me, envying me; and so with all transitive verbs and 
their participles; but with intransitive verbs and their parti- 
ciples we say, Depend on, depending on ; Prevails in, prevail- 
ing in; Coincides with, coinciding with, etc. The same 
difference is seen in the perfect participle of the active voice. 
We say, Has coveted money ; Has suspected him ; Has en- 
vied me, etc.; also, Has depended on ; Has prevailed in ; Has 
coincided with, etc. The same distinction holds good in the 
use of this participle in the passive voice, as we shall notice 
hereafter. When intransitive verbs are used passively this par- 
ticiple retains its supplementary preposition, although the verb 
is followed by no objective case; as, Zhe boys laugh at the 
monkey ; The monkey is laughed at by the boys. 

In regard to this participle, which is commonly called the 
active participle when used actively, and the passive participle 
when used passively, it may be questioned whether it is not 
always identical in fact as it is always in form. Is it not al- 
ways one and the same, whether used actively or passively ; 
and does it not derive its active or passive character from the 
verb to which it is united? Is it not a neutral participle, de- 
noting a completed action—hence the perfect participle—in 
either case? So regarding it, we should say that the preposi- 
tional element having spent its force becomes inoperative, and 
whatever active or transitive power it may seem to have is due 


Vp 
to the transitive verb which takes it up; as, J have suspected 


v 
him ; He is suspected by me. The same holds true with the 
perfect participle of intransitive verbs and the auxiliary prepo- 
sitions—taking them both together as one verb, as we must do 


a 
a 

4 

3 
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Vp 
when we use them in the passive voice—as, 7he boys have 


laughed at the mon hey sy The monkey is laughed ut by the boys. 

But while this participle seems to retain nothing but the 
attributive clement, it is yet something more than a mere 
attribute or adjective. It retains something of the virtue of 
the element or elements it has lost. It participates of the 
nature of a verb, and is therefore a purticiple. There is a 
manifest difference between coveted and covetous, envied and 
envious, suspected and suspicious, whether these participles are 
used actively or passively. 

The Chinese distinguish verbs from all other words by calling 
them ‘“/ine words.” To continue this very apt figure, we might 
call these participles dead, not in the sense that other words 
are dead, never having had life, but to indicate the loss of the 
vital function they had as verbs. They sustain the same rela- 
tion to living verbs that corpses do to living bodies. When we 


use the adjectives covetous, suspicious, etc., we employ them 
simply as attributes of nouns that may be either the subjects or 
objects of a verb; but when we use the corresponding participles, 
coveted, suspected, ( nvied, torn, broken, ete., we imply that th¢ 
act of coveting, suspecting, envying, tearing, breaking, etc., has 
already been performed by some one. While we, therefore, 
indicate the progressive participles of transitive and intransitive 
verbs by —a p and —a, to signify the loss of the verbal element, 
we indicate the perfect participles of these verbs by —a—, to 
signify the loss of the verbal element and the suspension of the 
transitive element. 


III. Tue Nevrer Vers TO BE. 


That this verb contains the verbal element of assertion in a 
more absolute or simple form than any other verb in the Eng- 
lish language, no one will deny. For this reason it is em- 
ployed in forming the progressive and passive forms of verbs 
in connection with the participles that have dropped the asser- 
tive element, and in uniting a subject with its attribute, whether 
that attribute be a participle, adjective or noun, as, /Ze és liv- 
ing ; He is defeated ; He is sick ; He is a scholar. Hence it 
has been called “the copula.” But whether it does not also 
and always contain an attribute is a question upon which gram- 
marians have not been able to agree. That it may be employed, 
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and often is, to predicate existence, cannot be questioned. In 
such sentences as “I am;” “ He that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that He 1s, and that He is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him,” “ Time was, but time SHALL BE no 
more ;” “There was a man whose name was John,” ete., the 
verb evidently contains, with its assertive element, the attribute 
of existence. If this were not so, it would certainly lack the 
two participles, being and been, in which the assertive element 
is supposed to be dropped. Some grammarians have therefore 
denied that this verb is, or ever can be, a pure copula. Mulli- 
gan, in his “Structure of the English Language,” contends 
that “the verb to be has, grammatically considered, no function 
that distinguishes it from other verbs,” (§ 46.) He devotes 
several pages to the proof of this proposition, and seems to 
deem it quite important to establish this point. The gist of 
his argument is, that as this verb sometimes is used to attribute 
existence, it must always be used for this purpose; as it is 
sometimes more than a mere copula, it can never be used as a 
simple copula. But he forgets that other classes of verbs 
fluctuate in their nature. Transitive verbs are often used in an 
intransitive sense, and vice versa. So may this verb be used 
*sometimes as an attributive verb, and sometimes as a copula 
of assertion to connect a subject with an attribute. When we 
say, He is riding ; He was provoked ; He will be defeated ; 
He is sick ; He is a scholar ; Lead is heavy ; Gold is yellow, 
etc., we use this verb simply as a copula to connect the subject 
with the attribute which follows, and not for the purpose of 
attributing existence to the subject. Of course an attribute 
cannot be predicated when there is no existence ; but this exist- 
ence of the subject is only inferred or implied. It is no design 
of the verb to predicate it. When we say of a man, //e died a 
martyr, there is a compound attribute; a part of it is contained 
in the verb, (that of death,) and a part in the name which fol- 
lows, (that of martyrdom ,;) but when we say, //e was a mar- 
tyr, the simple attribute is that of martyrdom, without any 
reference to his death; this is simply a matter of inference or 
implication. We must concede, however, that this element of 
implication, though it is not entitled to be called attributive, is 
sufficient to allow this verb to be used in different modes and 
tenses, and even in the participial modes, being and been, in 
which the verbal element is lost. But we think in the great 
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majority of cases where this verb is used, the attributive ele- 
ment is so subordinated to its main purpose, or so entirely lost 
sight of, as to entitle the verb to be classed by itself as the 
neuter verb or the assertive copula. 

We have then, jst, the neuter verb, to be, when used sim- 
ply as an assertive copula. 

Second. Attributive verbs, otherwise called intransitive ; such 
as contain only the two elements of assertion and attribution. 

Third. Objective verbs, otherwise called transitive ; such as 
take an object after them, and contain the three elements of 
assertion, attribution, and transitiveness. 

It may be remarked in this connection that some languages 
contain verbs with a fourth element, viz., the subject, as in the 
Latin, Ammo, IT love ; Veni, vidi, vici, ete. But in our language 
the subject, like the object, is always expressed by a separate 
word, excepting in the verb methinks, and one or two other 
anomalous verbs. 

Ler us now observe how each of these three elements are 
supplemented, enforced, or qualified, as the case may be, by 
various auxiliary words. 

Ist. The verbal element, V. When the neuter verb is em- 
ployed it seems to be as full and strong as it can well be; as, 
I an sick ; Iam a teacher, ete. But when it enters into com- 
bination with another verb, as in the case of transitive and 
intransitive verbs, it seems to lose something of its force of 
assertion. 


We have in the verbal expressions, J suspect you ; I depend on 


you, an assertion; but we seem to give these expressions more 
emphasis by disintegrating these verbs and ne the as- 


p 


sertion by itself, thus: Tam suspicious of you; lam depe ndent 


on you. But there is another way in which we may give force 
to these expressions, namely, by using an auxiliary verb of 
Vap v Va p 
assertion, thus: J do suspect you » I do depend on you. This 
auxiliary verb is especially useful in the interrogative or nega- 
tive form of verbs, and necessary in a ned when the orig- 
Vap 
inal assertion is called in question, as, Do you suspect me? I 
v Vap Vap 

do suspect you; I do not suspect you. 

We use other auxiliary verbs to give the various inflections of 


mode and tense. It will be observed that regular verbs have 
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but three normal inflections, the present tense, the past tense, 
and the progressive participle ; as, love, loved, loving ,; and irreg- 
ular verbs only four, as, tear, tore, tearing, torn, (disregarding 
the distinction between the singular and plural,) and that all 
the various modes and tenses are formed by the use of these 
auxiliary verbs in the present and past tenses and the two par- 
ticiples. These auxiliaries are very few in number, viz., be, do, 
have, may, can, shall, will and must. By the help of these in 
their several inflected forms,’ present, past, or participial, either 
alone or united, we are able to modify the assertion of any verb, 
as to manner and time, in any way we may desire. 

2d. The attributive element. This also may be enforced or 
qualified by the use of certain other auxiliary words, which we 
call adverbs. 

We have seen that this attributive element in transitive and 
intransitive verbs is really an adjective, which has been incor- 
porated into the verb. As adverbs are employed to qualify ad- 
jectives, and often need to be themselves qualified, we have this 
rule: “Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs.” 
All this is true enough, but it is well to bear in mind that it is 
not the assertive element in the verb that is qualified by the ad- 
verb, for this can only be qualified by another verb called an 
auxiliary verb; nor is it the prepositional element, as we shall 
soon see, but merely the adjective element in the verb that is 
qualified by the adverb. When we say, Zhe man, unjustly, 
foolishly, without good reason, in spite of the facts, suspects 
(is suspicivus of’) me, it is to the attribute suspicious contained 
in the verb that these qualifying words and phrases belong; but 
as this adjective has lost its individuality by being incorporated 
into the verb, we say that they qualify the verb, and call them 
ad-verbs and ad-verbial phrases. 

This shows us why the neuter verb, containing as it does no 
attributive element, cannot be qualified by an adverb. It takes 
after it an adjective or participle, or an attributive noun, and 
then this element is qualified by an adverb or adverbial phrase. 
We do not say He is suspiciously, but He is suspicious, or, He 
is suspiciously inclined, or, He is suspicious without reason ; 
also, Zhe water was hot, not hotly ; Lead is heavy, not heavily, 
etc. When this verb, containing neither an attributive nor prep- . 
ositional element, takes another noun after it to complete the 
predicate, it is not the object of the verb, for there is no prepo- 
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sitional element to govern it. It is in the same case with the 
subject, and is properly an attribute of the subject, but as a 
noun it may be, like the subject, qualified by an adjective; as, 
He is a merchant He is a rich merchant. 

There are a few other verbs, such as become, seem, appear, 
grow, feel, taste, smell, look, in which the attributive element is 
usually so weak or imperfectly expressed that it needs supple- 
menting in the same way, by an adjective or attributive noun 
in the same case with the subject. Hence they are often classed 
with the neuter verb to be as neuter verbs. and very properly 
too, when this assertive element in them is predominant and 
the attributive element is deficient. For example, when we 
say, Jt seems wonderful , It appears fresh ; It grows rank ; It 
Jeels smooth ; It tastes sweet ; It looks ripe , It smells sour ; 
He became a soldier, our main purpose is evidently to «assert 
the attribute which follows. The real difference between these 
so-called neuter verbs and the neuter verb is, they carry with 
them somewhat of an attributive sense; the assertion is not so 
clear and full as in the verb to be. When we say, The apple 
looks ripe, we do not assert ripeness positively of it, but only in 
appearance ; and so of the other verbs. When we say, //e be- 
came @ soldier, the verb, indeed, attributes change to the sub- 
ject of it, but its chief purpose is to assert the attribute which 
follows. The word soldier does not follow as the object of the 
verb, but to complete the attribute which is lacking in it, and 
is therefore in the same case with the subject. 

There are not a few transitive verbs, also, in which the 
attributive element is so deficient or incomplete as to require 
supplementing by auxiliary adjectives and nouns to complete 
the predicate. The verbs which the Germans call factitive are 
of this class, such as muke, name, call, elect, appoint, constitute, 
choose, create, ete. The transitive verb make, when employed 
factitively, is quite incomplete without a supplementary adjec- 


tive, as, Zhe wine made him (7) drwik i. e., intoxicated him. 
VoP 

The snow made him (?) blind ; i. e., blinded him, ete. The 

adjectives blind and drunk are commonly. considered as belong- 

ing to the objects rather than to the subjects of the verb, and 

so they do in a passive sense; but when we incorporate them 

into the verb, (éntoxicated, blinded, ete.,) we see that actively or 


causatively they are really attributes of the subject. 
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The same is true when two accusatives follow one of these 


verbs, as, Whey made him a slave ; i. e., They enslaved him. 
They called him a god; i. e., They deified him. The second 
noun is used for the same purpose as an adjective to supplement 
the attributive deficiency of the verb, and may be properly called 
an attributive noun. 

There is another larger class of transitive verbs which are 
followed by two nouns, one of which in the Latin language 
would be in the accusative, and the other in the dative, or some 
other oblique case, but both of which, in our language, are 
parsed as in the objective, as we have no other oblique case. 
We treat them in the active voice as we do the factitive verbs. 
They are such as allow, buy, bring, carry, deny, get, give, obtain, 
offer, pray, prepare, procure, provide, refuse, sell, ete., ete. 
For example: Zhey gave (to) him a reward ; i. e., They re- 
warded him. She gave (to) them food, i. e., She fed them. 

We cannot always, or even generally, throw the attributive 
words by which deficient verbs are supplemented back into the 
verb to which they really belong, for the want of verbs suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to contain them. Such verbs abound in 
other languages, and there is an evident tendency in our own 
language to diminish the number of attributive words in a 
sentence, and to include as many of them as possible in the 
verb. The teacher questions his pupils, instead of asking them 
questions. He indoctrinates them, instead of teaching them 
doctrine. Instead of giving water to a horse, we water him ; 
we also fodder him, and stable him, and even oat him. For- 
eigners, and deaf-mutes especially, who are not familiar with 
what we call “good usage,” frequently fall into ludicrous 
mistakes in framing sentences out of the elements that have 
been given them. One writes: “The news joyfulled me,” 
instead of filled me with joy. “We jsuneralled along the 
street,” instead of walked along the street in the manner of a 
Juneral procession. ‘My friend suppered me,” instead of gave 
me supper. Such expressions are according to rule, and appear 
singular only because they have not come into general use. 
We may say Zhe clerk booked me ; He registered me ; but we 
cannot yet say He slated me, because it is not customary. In 
this way attributes of all sorts may be thrown into a verbal 
form, and as soon as they become fashionable they are recog- 


nized as real verbs “in good and regular standing.” 
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3d. The prepositional element. This element also, like the 
other two, needs often to be supplemented or qualified 

There are many verbs in which this element is so weak or un- 
certain that we hesitate whether to use an auxiliary preposition 
ornot. Take the verb svffice, already spoken of. We may write, 
It suffices me, or, It suffices for me. In the one case it is tran- 
sitive, and in the other intransitive. So, also, //e entered the 
house, or, Heentered into the house ; Pray God, or, Pray to God, 
etc. It is true custom has taught us to use these two forms 
with a meaning somewhat peculiar to each form, in many cases. 
But in respect to many such verbs the preposition is added to 
give greater definiteness or force to the transitive element al- 
ready in the verb. 

So also some intransitive verbs take not simply one, but two 
or more prépositions to connect them with their object. We 
jump out of a window, into the water, ard off from a platform. 
We search throughout a, house; we come from beyond, stand 
over against, ete., ete. 

Prepositions are also prefixed to verbs to modify their transi- 
tive force. We say, whelm, overwhelm ,; pay, overpay, under- 
pay; we bid, overhid, outbid, underbid, ete. Most of the verbs 
of this class are derived from the Latin and Greek, and do not 
exist in their radical forms in our language. But the principle 
is the same. Take, for example, Duco, to lead. Though we do 
not have this verb in its simple form, we have it variously modi- 
fied by prepositional prefixes, as, induce, seduce, traduce, pro- 
duce. And so of other verbs. 

Here we must digress for a moment to consider the true na- 
ture and office of the preposition. Our analysis of the verb 
helps us to do this. It may be said that where two preposi- 
tions are used, as, owt of, from beyond, ete., one of them should 
be taken as an adverb. This may be so in some cases, for it is 
not always easy to draw a definite line between prepositions, as 
a class, and adverbs on the one hand and conjunctions on the 
other, for they participate more or Jess of the nature of each. 
But while prepositions seem often to qualify, as do adverbs, and 
to connect, as do conjunctions, they have a distinct function of 
their own. Conjunctions are employed as copulas. So, indeed, 
are relative pronouns; but they are more than copulas. So, 
indeed, are prepositions. So, also, is the verb to be. Preposi- 
tions conduct as well as connect; and this is their chief office. 


‘ 
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If the verb to be, which unites the subject with its attribute, may 
be called the subjective copula, though its. main function is 
assertion, so the preposition, which unites the object with the 
same, may be called the objective copula. In the sentence 


a 


Misers covet (are covetous of) money, we observe that the sub- 
ject, misers, is connected with the attribute, covetous, by the 
verbal element (ae) in covet. So the object, money, is con- 
nected with the same attribute by the prepositional element (o/") 
in this verb. But each of these copulas has another function : 
the one asserts the attribute, the other conducts it over to its 
object. The preposition, as a conductor, may be compared to 
a hose attached to an engine, by which the water is conducted 
to its appropriate object, or to any part of it that may be de- 
sired. The subject, acting through the verb as its instrument 
or engine, may send its action by means of a preposition, ¢o or 
through, or over or under, or at or into, any object at will. If 
one preposition is not sufficient it may be supplemented, like 
any other conductor, by an additional joint. For example: 


Va p 
One looks over into his neighbor's garden ; He runs round the 


p p p 
corner, up the street, through an alley, and underneath a shed. 


Vap Pp P 
One shoots an arrow out of the window, across the street 


through an open door, into the opposite house. In the above 
examples all the prepositions are connected with one verb like 
so many joints of a hose with one engine, but we may station 
as many verbs along the line of the predicate as we please, and 
unite them all in the same manner. 


Tue Inrinitive Mope. 


It is customary to regard verbs in this mode as nouns. That 
they may be so used is true. Indeed, any part of speech may 
be used asa noun. The progressive participle is often used as 
anoun. We can say, Zhe travelling is bad ; To travel is ex- 
pensive,ete. So also phrases, clauses, and whole sentences may 
be treated as nouns, but this does not make them actual nouns 
excepting for the time being. A verb in the infinitive is evi- 
dently something more than a dead noun. It possesses, like 
the progressive participle, a vital force which always distin- 
guishes verbs from all other parts of speech. Death as a noun 
is something less than (dying as a participle, or to die as an in- 
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finitive verb, though the element of assertion is wanting in all 
three. 

As a verb in the infinitive mode requires the help of another 
verb to make a complete proposition, it would, perhaps, be bet- 
ter to take them both together as one compound verb. There 
is no part of speech that,cannot be compounded with another 
of its own kind in this way. 

We have such compound nouns as va-cart, slate pencil, school- 
girl ; such also as, man-of-wealth, a basket-of peaches, « box- 
of-matches. We have such compound pronouns as my-sel7, and 
what ; such compound adjectives as one-eyed, dark-brown, New- 
England ; or many words of various sorts strung together as 
one compound adjective, as, 7'he-never-give-up-your.seat-to-any- 
one-in-a-street-car-but-an-old-person Society. We have com- 
pound adverbs and adverbial phrases, and compound conjunc- 
tions; so we may have compound verbs, composed of two or 
more verbs, each of which retains its own characteristics of 
transitiveness or intransitiveness, and each of which is subject 
to its own inflections to denote mode or tense; or one of them, 
being in the infinitive mood, may remain constant, while the other 
or others are variously modified. 

We regard the verb when in the infinitive mode as the verb 
in its simplest form-—a form which enables it to coalesce with 
other verbs either with or without the word to, which is its usual 
distinguishing sign, in order to form one compound verb; and 
usually it will be found more convenient to treat it not sepa- 
rately, as a verb by itself, but in connection with the verb with 
which it is associated, as constituting with it one compound 
verb. This principle, which is already accepted in the case of 
such combinations as //e can write, will write, should write, 
must write, evidently composed of the infinitive to write and an- 
other verb, might well be so extended as to include, //e ought 
to write, Te is to write, He intends to write, ete., ete. 

Tue Passtve Voice. 

There are two general ways of expressing an act, the objective 
and the subjective. By the former, the subject of the verb is 
represented as acting upon an object; this is called the active 
voice, because our attention is especially directed to the actor 
and the action. By the latter, the subject of the verb is repre- 
sented as acted upon; this is called the passive voice, because 
it is the effect of the action upon the recipient of it that is 
especially noticed. 
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Both are convenient in giving us a choice in the manner of 
expressing our thoughts; the latter is especially convenient in 
enabling us to express a transaction without any mention of the 
agent. The proposition, 7'he boy killed the doy, would be in 
complete if we were to omit to mention the agent, as, A’i/led 
the dog; but we can say The dog was killed. Indeed, if the 
doer is to be mentioned, it can only be done by appending it to 
the sentence by the help of a preposition signifying agency— 
usually the preposition by, (or, as in the German, through.) 
Passive verbs, having no transitive force, cannot take an object 
after them without the help of a preposition, either expressed 
or understood. They have no attributive element to be carried 
over to an object beyond. This is the function of the active 
verb, and having already been performed, the object of it be- 
comes the subject of the passive verb. There is nothing active 
remaining but the element of assertion; the other two elements 
(the attributive and prepositional) remain to show that their 
function has been fulfilled upon the passive subject. 

Let us notice the steps by which an active verb is changed 
into a passive verb, and an action is expressed passively with- 


8 Vap 
out changing its meaning. Take the sentence, 7he boy killed 


the dog. We first change it into the progressive form by tak- 
ing out the verbal element and setting it by itself, and then re- 
taining the other two in the form of the progressive participle: 


—ap o 
The boy was killing the dog. We next substitute the, perfect 


participle for the progressive, The boy wee killed. We have 
now changed the verb into the passive voice, for the only differ- 
ence between a progressive active verb and a passive verb lies 
in the participle; in every other respect they are exactly alike 
through all their modes and tenses. But we have not pre- 
served the identity of the proposition. It was the boy that did 
the act, and the dog that was the object of it. We therefore 
take the object of this active verb and make it the subject of the 
passive verb: The dog was killed. We now have a perfect 
sentence, and the proposition is identical as far as it goes; but 
we have not the whole of it. Nothing is said of the boy. If we 
transpose both the subject and object of the active verb we have, 
The dog was killed —the boy. We find that we need another 
preposition to express the agency of the boy, for the transitive 
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foree of the verb was exhausted in transferring the attribute of 

killing from the boy to the dog. We therefore say, 7e dog 

was killed by the boy; (or, if we supply the ellipsis, Zhe killed 

dog was killed by the boy.) 

All this will be more clear if we take for illustration an in- 
transitive verb. Some grammarians tell us that intransitive 
verbs have no passive participle, and cannot take a passive form; 
but they have the perfect participle, which is the same thing ; 
and if we retain the appropriate auxiliary preposition, there is 
no intransitive verb implying action that may not be used pas 
sively. ‘Their use in this character may not be elegant; such 
forms of expression are not perhaps generally to be recom- 
mended ; but they are regularly formed. Thus— 


Va p 
Active. The girl looked at the bird.* 


Progressive. The girl wus looking at the bird. 


Passive. The bird was looked at by the girl. (The looked-at 
bird was looked at by the girl.) 

We notice that the preposition ut, like the prepositional ele- 
ment in the transitive verb, is exhausted and no longer active, 
and by needs, as before, to be added to complete the proposi- 
tion. 


The same general principles hold good in the case of factitive 


verbs, and other verbs that seem to take tio objectives after 
them. 
ay 

The expression, They made the culprit a slave, contains two 
objectives, one direct, the other indirect. It will be noticed 
that only one of them, the direct, can be made the subject of 
the passive verb; the other is actually a complementary attri- 
bute of the verb make. They enslaved the culprit ; The culprit 


so —a— (s 


was enslaved ; or, The culprit wind made a slave. We cannot 
say, .L slave was made the culprit. As these two words, how- 
ever, stand both for one person, they are both in the same case, 
either as the object of the active or the subject of the passive 
verb. 

In regard to verbs of asking, teaching, giving, ete., which 


*s — subject: o object ; so = subject of passive verb; an at- 


tributive noun. 
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are followed by two objects, one of a person and the other of a 
thing, some grammarians contend that either of these objects 
may become the subject of the passive verb and the other may 
remain as the object of the passive verb. We think, however, 
that a closer scrutiny will show that one of these objects is 
always governed by a preposition understood, for it is quite 
contrary to the nature of a passive verb to govern a noun in 
the objective case, or to take indifferently either one of two 
objectives as its subject. Such examples as the following are 
given, viz: 


8 Vap o 
(1.) John gave Mary a book ; 


(2.) A book was given Mary by John : or, 

(3.) Mary was given a book by John. 

It is true that both of these two pussive forms are used by 
some writers, but we think the last is inadmissible. What is 
the direct object of gave? i. e., what did John give? He evi- 
dently gave, not Mary, but a book. There is plainly an ellipsis 
of the preposition ¢o in the first expression, (to Mary,) and Mary 
is in the objective case by virtue of this preposition, and book 
is the only direct object of gave. We can therefore say, A 
book was given (to) Mary by John ; but we cannot say, Mary 
was given a Look by John, for it was not Mary but « book that 
was given. We might say, however, 7o0 Mary was given a 
book by John. This would not be ungrammatical, like the 
(3) form objected to, yet it would be very poor English. Book 
would still be the subject of the verb, as in the (2) regular form 
above. 

Take another example : 

(1.) The tutor taught the child grammar. 

(2.) The child was taught grammar by the tutor. 

(3.) Grammar was taught the child by the tutor. 

Both of these passive forms, at first view, appear to be correct, 
but it is only because we use the verb taught in two different 
senses. One may evidently teach a child, and one may perhaps 
constructively teach grammar. In the first case, the word 
child is the only direct object of the verb, and can only become 
the subject of the passive voice. The child was taught (con- 
cerning) grammar by the tutor. In the second, if we make 
grammar the direct object, then we may say, Grammar was 
taught (to) the child by the tutor. But we cannot use any verb 
in two different senses at one and the same time. We must 
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elect in which sense we are to employ it. These anomalous 
expressions come from ignoring or confusing these distinctions. 
In the expression, 7homas wrote me a letter, it is evident that 
letter is the direct object of the verb wrote, and that me is only 
in the objective case, becausé to is understood. We can there- 
fore say, -{ letter was written (to) me by Thomas, but we cannot 
properly say, Z was written a letter by Thomas. Letter cannot 
be in the objective case after was written, nor can J properly 
be made the subject of this expression. The expression should 
be, if we insist on putting it in this awkward form, 70 me 


wa written a letter by Thomas. And then /etter is actually the 

subject of the verb, and to me the indirect object as before. 

But, however, we can change 7rite into an intransitive verb, and 

say, Thomas wrote to me. Then we can say in the passive 
so V a 

voice, J was written to by Thomas. 

It has not been our purpose to furnish a complete set of 
symbols for all grammatical forms. Any teacher might do this 
by following out our method, or by devising another more 
convenient system. But the symbols we have used to illustrate 
our subject, together with such forms of verbal expression as 
we have analyzed, are embraced in the following résemé : 


I. NEvTER. 


8 Vv a 
[ Lead is heavy. 
V an 
| He is a scholar. 
| God is = (God exists;) being; been. 
d They look ripe; 
, a 


looking ripe; looked ripe. 
| 


| He becomes a scholar; becoming a scholar; become a 
| scholar. 


TI. InrransItIve. 


[ Success depends on effort; depending on; depended 


ACTIVE. on. 


| 


8 Va p 
The boys laughed at the monkey. 
30 Vv Pp 
Passive. The monkey was laughed at by the boys. 


III. TRransirive. 


Vap o —ap --a— 


Active. Misers covet money; coveting ; coveted. 


2. 

: 
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Vv a p 
Passtve. Money is coveted by misers. 

Active. Wine made him drunk; making drunk; made drunk. 
s0 --a— p 
Passive. He was made drunk by wine. 

Active. They made the culprit a slave; making a slave; 

made a slave. 


so Vv. (s) 
Passive. The culprit was made a slave by them. 
s Vap p s Vap p 
Active. Mary gave a book to James; (07) Mary gave (to) James 


a book. 


Passive. A book was given by Mary to James; (07) A book 


was given (to) James by Mary. To James a book was given by 


Mary ; (07) To James was given a book by Mary; James was 


p 
given a book by Mary. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED ON PRESENTATION DAY, 
THE TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIONAL 
DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE, APRIL 19, 1876. 

BY JOSEPH HENRY, LL. D., 
Director of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

I nave accepted with much pleasure the invitation to attend 
the anniversary exercises of this College, since it gives me an 
opportunity to express my appreciation of the design of the 
establishment, the plan which has been adopted, and the man- 
ner in which it has thus far been executed. 

Institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb illustrate 
in a striking manner the higher civilization of the present age in 
contrast with those of the past. In old times the deaf and dumb 
were considered in law as idiots, incapable of giving consent to 
any transaction, and were suffered to remain in the midst of 
communities of high intelligence, in regard to mental and moral 
culture, almost in a condition of barbarism. Deprived, except 
in a very limited degree, of the means of obtaining information 
other than that confined to the visible present within the range 
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of their own observations, they were cut off from all knowledge 
of the past, from the sweet music of speech, and from all the 
finer emotions conveyed by the sympathy of sound. How 
great is the misfortune of any one in civilized society who is 
unable to read, and how mueh more is he to be commiserated 
who, in addition to this, is unable to receive communications 
through verbal sounds! Whata treasure to the human soul are 
books, those ships of knowledge, as Bacon has aptly called them, 
which, freighted with the intelligence of one age, are floated 
across the sea of time to another, uniting the past and the pres- 
ent, preserving the continuity of human history and human 
sympathy ! 

What an inestimable blessing was the teaching of these child- 
ren of silence and of isolation to read, and furnishing them with 
the means of bringing their minds in unison with the thoughts, 
the feelings, and the emotions of their fellow-beings in all 
times and in all places. 

It may be the boast of our centennial year that we have kept 
abreast of the world in this benevolent enterprise, and I may be 
allowed to remind the friends of this College, as a matter of 


congratulation, that the honored father of its president spent 
a laborious and successful life in advancing the cause which 
his son, with filial enthusiasm, is now extending to a higher 


development. 

In 1864, a plan was submitted to me for examination, by the 
president of this Institution, of a graduated course, terminating 
in a collegiate curriculum. In my report upon the proposition 
I warmly recommended its adoption, as a means of increasing 
the enjoyment and extending the sphere of usefulness of the 
class intended to be benefited. I am now happy to say that 
the experiment has been successful. The scientific examination 
papers of last year were submitted to me for report as to their 
character; while they involved the solution of questions in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, etc., requiring aceu- 
rate knowledge and profound thought, the ansirers were such 
as to do honor to the undergraduates of any college in this 
country. 

The deaf and dumb are not inferior to any other class in 
mental activity and power, and from the want of the sense of 
hearing are capable, perhaps, of more undisturbed attention 
and of sustained effort for the accomplishment of high men- 
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tal achievement. They are specially well adapted to various 
scientific investigations, and may become successful laborers in 
the line of astronomy, heat, light, electricity, magnetism ; in 
the great domain of chemistry and natural history; in short, 
in every branch of human thought, with the exception of that 
which relates to sound; and even in the theoretical part of this 
they may make advances beyond our present knowledge by de- 
ductions from the mathematical expressions which indicate the 
relation of sonorous waves'to the forces which produce them. 
Why should they not, therefore, be educated to the full extent 
of their mental and physical capacity? The extension of their 
studies will certainly add to their pleasure, and prepare them 
as co-laborers for extending the bounds of human thought. 
The plan proposed of giving a collegiate course in this Institu- 
tion, has been, as I have said, eminently successful ; it has been 
commended in foreign journals, and while the graduates have, 
in several instances, been employed in scientific calculations, 
one has received, on account of his attainments, an honorary 
degree from Dartmouth College. 

For more fully carrying out the plan, however, additional 
means are required ; a larger number of professors should be 
employed, and the implements of instruction should be in- 
creased. Visible illustrations of physical principles and phe- 
nomena should be amply supplied. The impressions made upon 
the mind through the eye are the most definite and lasting; and 
as this instrument of sense is the one principally employed by 
the deaf-mute, it is in a state of abnormal activity, and should 
therefore be furnished with all the appliances best calculated 
to render it most effective in the acquisition of knowledge. 

The whole number of deaf-mutes in the country may be esti- 
mated at 25,000, and for the education of these a large number 
of teachers will be required. This College, with its extended 
curriculum, will be the most prominent establishment for fur- 
nishing laborers in this line. 

Moreover, a considerable portion of the deaf and dumb are 
the offspring of wealthy parents, and the prospect of furnishing 
to these a higher course of mental culture will increase the 
number of pupils of this Institution in proportion as its char- 
acter is developed and the results of its instruction are made 
known. What parent would not purchase at any price the ad- 
vantage to his child of an extended field of pleasure and of use- 
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fulness in a life devotion to scientific investigations? What 
pleasure could a deaf-mute not receive from the practical use of 
the microscope, could a taste for investigations by means of 
that instrument be induced through his connection with this 
Institution, and how greatly would that pleasure be enhanced 
were he able to add to the sum of human knowledge by original 
observations? There is pleasure in the acquisition of knowledge; 
there is also pleasure in being able to communicate to others 
the knowledge we have acquired ; but the pleasure of oriyinat- 
ing knowledge is incomparably greater than either of these, and 
there is nothing in the physical constitution of the deaf and 
dumb which would preclude them from participation in this 
higher enjoyment. In order to this, however, the instruction 
should not be limited to scientific facts and principles, but 
should include scientific manipulation. 

To foster and develop this Institution is an object worthy of 
the general government. If properly sustained, it will do honor 
to our nation, and to those who conceived and assisted in de- 
veloping its plan; and it will serve as an illustration of the be- 
nevolence of the age in which we live. That it may continue to 
prosper and bring forth fruit commensurate with the object of 
its foundation is my most earnest prayer. 


BY DANIEL C. GILMAN, LL. D., 
President of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

I can assure you, Mr. President, for my associates of the 
Johns Hopkins Foundation, who are here present, as well as 
for myself, that the pleasure we have enjoyed in witnessing 
the attainments of the young men who have been before us 
is not likely to be repeated or equalled until we have the pleas- 
ure of welcoming some one of them to the special and ampler 
advantages which are proffered by the new University in Balti- 
more. 

As we came hither on the train this morning, we read the 
telegrams from Paris describing the brilliant assemblage which 
was held but yesterday in the capital of France to commemo- 
rate and perpetuate the ties of friendship between the Americans 
and the French. The immediate occasion of this demonstra- 
tion, as you are all doubtless aware, was to secure the means 
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to erect, in the harbor of New York, a colossal statue of Liberty, 
which should be a memorial to men from every clime of the al 
liance between France and the United States, by which our 
independence was achieved, and our civil liberty made secure. 
The historic names of Rochambeau, De Tocqueville, and La- 
fayette were represented on that occasion; and music and ora- 
tory inspired the audience with international enthusiasm. 

In all this I rejoice. But it reminded me of another chapter 
of international good-will which should not be forgotten in this 
assemblage of those who are interested in the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb. 

More than a hundred years ago, a rare philanthropist of 
France, the Abbé de 1 Epée, instituted those ingenious, benefi- 
cent, and fruitful methods for the education of the deaf-mute, 
which, in their latest and fullest developments, are employed in 
this College. 

Somewhat later, a less renowned but not less honorable ec- 
clesiastic of France, the Abbé Sicard—worthy suecessor of the 
Abbé de l’Epée—was engaged in carrying forward the agencies 
and devices for the enlightenment of those who have been de- 
prived of the power of hearing and of speech. Sixty years ago, 
a young New Englander, fresh from collegiate and professional 
studies, observed the intelligence of a deaf-mute child in Hart- 
ford, and soon discovered how quick she was to respond to the 
efforts which were made by signs to enlighten her intellectual 
and moral life. His success in teaching her attracted the no- 
tice of other philanthropists, and before long this young New 
Englander—whose name is now among the foremost of American 
teachers and well-doers, and is honorably borne by his son, the 
presiding officer of this College—was sent to Europe, by his 
fellow-citizens in Hartford, to see and learn the methods there 
employed in communication with what had been the land of 
Silence. Repelled from England, he resorted to France, where, 
by the hand of the Abbé Sicard, he was initiated, with the 
quickness of a facile scholar, into the mysteries of the language 
of signs, and into the French discoveries respecting the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes. Thus to France are we indebted for the 
beginning of a philanthropic movement which culminates in 
the College within whose walls we are assembled. 

I am glad that the ties of French and American union are to 
be commemorated in New York; it is pleasant to look upon 
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the figures of Washington and Lafayette, side by side, near the 
Speaker's chair in the national House of Representatives; but 
I hope that when some future writer shall describe the glories 
of New York or Washington, he will record the fact that not 
statesmen alone, but philanthropists, have been honored by 
picture and by bust. Then, doubtless, there will stand on 
Kendall Green a new memorial of French and American co- 
operation, carved in marble or modelled in bronze, to remind 
each student within these walls and each inquiring stranger of 
Stcarp and Gatiauper, the Catholic and the Huguenot, the 
teacher and the scholar, by whose joint labors, once united and 
then far apart, this College has been made possible. 

I congratulate you, ladies and gentlemen, on what we have 
this day observed in respect to the education of deaf-mutes, but 
I have had other and exceptional opportunities to know some- 
thing of the progress of these students. Some days ago the 
examination papers in various branches of knowledge were 
submitted to me, and, without pretending to have read them 
thoroughly or to be competent to judge them all, I can repeat 
with emphasis the commendation from Professor Henry, to 
which you have just listened, and echo his remark, that these 
papers would have been creditable to the students of any college 
in the land. 

Knowing something of the difficulties encountered by skilful 
teachers in training the minds of those who have the use of all 
their senses, I wonder at the success of those who teach only 
by appeals to the eye, while the portal of the ear, on which so 
many ordinary teachers exclusively rely, remains closed to their 
instructions. 

I admire, moreover, the spirit which animates the education 
here imparted. These young men are not treated as unfortu- 
nates, to be the life-long objects of pity and charity, but as 
those who are providentially fettered by peculiar difficulties, or 
deprived of advantages which most persons possess. Their 
happiness may be the greater because of the very obstacles they 
overcome ; their vision from the mountain top may be clearer 
and more enjoyable than the prospect of those who plod along 
the valleys. 

This is the first deaf-mute college in the world, but it is not 
the first time deaf-mutes have been admitted to college. I re- 
member a passage in Stanley’s Lectures on Canterbury, where 
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he describes Queen's College at Oxford in the days of the fa- 
mous Black Prince, and tells us that while the Master and 
twelve Fellows in the college hall dined daily together, in com- 
memoration of Christ and his apostles, the deaf and dumb and 
the blind were admitted to the door to receive their dole of 
cast-off morsels. How different this scene; how changed the 
times; how beneficent the progress! In the early days of our 
faith, when they saw the dumb to speak, “they glorified the 
God of Israel.” Can we do less to-day ? 

So as we part, my friends, let us rejoice, as patriots, that here, 
first in all Christendom, a college for deaf-mutes has been be- 
gun where scholastic work is performed worthy of any college ; 
let us rejoice, as teachers, at the demonstration that by the eye 
knowledge may be acquired as sound and as comprehensive as 
that which is ordinarily gained by eye and ear together; let us 
rejoice, as philanthropists, that those classes of our fellow-men 
who were once treated as miserable and inaccessible unfortu- 
nates, scarcely above the dumb animals, are now erect as men 
among their fellow-men ; let us rejoice, as Christians, that the 
example of the Great Teacher has, in some degree, been imitated, 
who obliterated the barriers between the deaf man and his 
fellow-men, and caused the dumb to speak. 


III. 


BY HON. ZACHARIAH CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington. 

I was not invited to make a speech. The contract was that 
I should say a word or two, and I shall not violate the contract. 

It is true that this institution is nominally in charge of the 
Interior Department, and really it would be somewhat inter- 
fered with, in its running arrangements, if the Secretary of that 
Department should neglect to put his sign-mannal on its requi- 
sitions for funds. 

The ery has been raised, and it has become almost universal, 
of Corruption! Corruption!! Corruption!!! To take up a por- 
tion of the newspaper press of the country, and to listen to the 
cries uttered by a very large class, the belief would be that the 
devil had been chained one thousand years and had just 


‘been let loose. And the ery goes up for “ the good old times,” 
‘the pure old times,” “the upright holy times,” and other 
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times. My friends, look at the , vantages of these young men, 
and the efforts they have so successfully made before us. A 
hundred years ago the class to which. they belong were neglected, 
and even ostracized. Do they want to go back to “the good 
old times ?”—the good old times of darkness, despair, igno- 
rance and misery ? 

Shall we take away this and other benevolent institutions, 
where the blind, the sick, and the insane are cared for—the 
hospital and the asylum? Go into almost any State—I wish I 
could say every State, but certainly in most of the States—and 
you will find the fostering care of the State government spread 
ing over all. We don't wish to go back to “ the good old days.” 

I do not believe this world is growing worse, for I be- 
lieve the world is better to-day than it was even one year ago. 
I believe it has gone ahead in every respect. The world is pro- 
gressing daily towards purity, morality, honesty, and religion. 

Now, let me say, whenever you find a man, or a set of men, 
or the newspaper press, howling about “ corruption,” ‘ corrup- 
tion,” “corruption,” look ixward and you will find it there. 

I congratulate you, Mr. President, and I thank our friends 
for being present to examine the progress made by the students 
of this College. Would to God that our legislators, one and 
all, could be present. I think they would not act niggardly in 
their appropriations for the support of this grand Institution. 


HISTORY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION.* 
BY JOSHUA FOSTER, PHILADELPHIA. 

Between fifty and sixty years ago, a number of deaf-mute 
children were frequently seen wandering about the streets in 
various parts of Philadelphia. To some, whose attention was 
arrested by their rude gestures and singular grimaces, they 
were objects of laughter and ridicule; to others, of interest and 
compassion. Though sometimes maltreated and teased for 
amusement by thoughtless or heartless persons, their mute ap- 
peals and extended hands often drew pennies from the pockets, 
and pity from the hearts, of the passers-by. In their homes. 

*Extracted, with some omissions, from the Report of the Institution for 


the year 1875. 
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such as they were, they doubtless, in most cases, received the 
sympathy and affection which the condition of afflicted ones 
is naturally calculated to call forth, yet they were regarded as 
burdens from which there seemed no hope of relief; while, to 
the citizens generally, they were members of society for the 
amelioration of whose sad condition no human wisdom or 
power was supposed to be adequate. There was, however, one 
man in the city, an Israelite, a humble dealer in crockery- 
ware, whose little shop was situated on Market street, some- 
where between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets, who did not 
regard the case of these poor children as entirely hopeless. 
He had heard something of what had been done for deaf-mutes 
in Europe, and knew that an institution for their education 
had been opened at Hartford, in Connecticut, and one in New 
York, and had probably read everything that had been pub- 
lished in this country on the subject. From anything that 
appears to the contrary, this man—his name was David G. 
Seixas—from motives of pure philanthropy, without hope of 
fee or reward, picked up several of these children, took them 
to his house, and from his scanty means gave them food 
and clothes, and used other means to win their confidence 
and friendship and gain an influence over them sufficient to in- 
duce them to return to him day after day. He soon succeeded 
in establishing a mode of communication between himself and 
his protégés, and with eleven pupils—five boys and six girls— 
the first school for deaf-mutes in Pennsylvania was begun. 
This must have been in the latter part of 1819 or early in 1820. 
Acquainted with the manual alphabet only, with no knowledge 
of any system of instruction, he was obliged to invent his own 
method, and, unaided, to meet and overcome the difficulties 
which constantly met him, as best he could. Seeking no pub- 
licity, so far as is known, he unostentatiously but perseveringly 
pursued his labor of love, and seems to have met with consid- 
erable success. Such a school could not long remain unknown 
in a city like Philadelphia. In fact, it soon became a centre of 
attraction, and the poor crockery dealer was regarded as a 
worker of wonders. Visitors flocked to the school and wit- 
nessed the exercises of the children with admiration. Mr. 
Seixas was fortunate in having among his first scholars a boy 
of extraordinary aptitude in pantomimic action, and great quick- 
ness in learning words and sentences. This was James C. 
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Murtagh, afterwards a teacher in the Institution. To his re- 
markable powers and attainments was largely due the éclat 
which the school soon obtained. 

Among the citizens of Philadelphia who became interested in 
this school were Roberts Vaux, Horace Binney, Clement C. 
Biddle, Jacob Gratz, and Dr. N. Chapman; and on the 9th of 
April, 1820, these gentlemen, with Joseph Correa de Serra and 
William Wilkins, of Pittsburgh, by appointment, met Mr. Seixas 
at the house of Mr. Vaux, and, after an interview, they deter- 
mined to call a public meeting to consider the propriety of 
establishing an institution for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. 

The meeting was held on the evening of Wednesday, April 
12, in the hall of the Philosophical Society. Mr. Vaux made 
an address, after which he submitted a plan for establishing and 
organizing an institution in this city ; which was read, and, 
on motion, committed to several gentlemen, who were to con- 
sider and report thereon, with such alterations and amend- 
ments as they might think expedient, to the next meeting. 

At the second meeting, which took place on Saturday eve- 
ning, April 15, Roberts Vaux, on behalf of the committee ap- 
pointed at the previous meeting, reported a preamble and con- 
stitution for establishing an institution for the deaf and dumb ; 
which, being read, was afterwards considered by paragraphs, 
and adopted, with amendments, as follows: 


THE PREAMBLE. 


** Among the various efforts of philanthropy and learning to 
enlarge the circle of human happiness and knowledge, none, 
perhaps, should rank higher than those which have been di- 
rected to the discovery and application of means for the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb. . 

“To behold a human being destitute of the faculties which 
essentially distinguish our species from the brute creation, and 
denied those enjoyments without which temporal existence must 
be to the last degree oppressive, is to witness an object emi- 
nently calculated to awaken compassion, and invigorate exer- 
tions for the alleviation of the sufferer. 

“In Europe, institutions have been for a long time in suc- 
cessful operation for the relief of this description of persons, 
and recently two schools have been established in the United 
States for the same beneficent purposes. But Pennsylvania 
has not numbered in the comprehensive list of her charitable 
institutions an asylum where these children of affliction may 
be taught to know that they possess intellectual powers, and are 
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apable of deriving enjoyment from their exercise. The only 
reason which can be supposed or assigned for delay until this 
period, in the formation of a school for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb in this extensive Commonwealth, is that few, if 
any, of the citizens have been aware of the great number of in- 
dividuals within its limits whose condition emphatically de- 
manded their notice and sympathy. 

** Desirous, therefore, of extending the benefits of instruction, 
and with it the incomparable solace of rational social intercourse, 
to that portion of our fellow-beings who are deprived of the 
faculties of speech and hearing: We, the subscribers, associate 
for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a school for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, soliciting towards its support 
the bounty of individuals and the patronage of the legislature.” 

The constitution was the act of incorporation which subse- 
quently passed the legislature. 

The constitution having been signed by those present, and 
the society thus formed, a meeting of the members was held on 
Wednesday evening, April 26, to elect a board of directors. 

The first meeting of the board of directors was held on the 
29th of April, 1820, when, on motion of John Bacon, Rt. Rev. 
William White was chosen president for one year, and Henry 
J. Williams was chosen secretary. 

Horace Binney, Roberts Vaux, and Thomas Cadwalader were 
appointed to confer with David G. Seixas in relation to an 
engagement of his services as instructor in the establish- 
ment. 

Wm. Meredith, Robert Walsh, Jr., John Bacon, Horace Bin- 
ney, and Dr. Chapman were requested to prepare an address to 
the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, explanatory of the objects of 
the Institution, and soliciting pecuniary aid for the accomplish- 
ment of its beneficent purposes. 

At the next: meeting of the board, which was held on the 6th 
of May, a report was made by the committee appointed to con- 
fer with Mr. Seixas, and he was engaged as a teacher at a salary 
of one thousand dollars per annum. 

William Meredith reported an address, which was adopted 
and ordered to be published. 

Mr. Seixas commenced his duties as principal of the Institu- 
tion on the 15th of May, the school continuing at his house, and 
the children returning to their homes after school hours as be- 
fore. On the 25th of May a public exhibition of the pupils took 
place at Washington Hall, on Third street, in presence of a 
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large number of the inhabitants of Philadelphia, citizens of ad- 
joining States, and several strangers of distinction from Europe. 
Wm. Rawle, Esq., at the request of the directors, delivered an 
appropriate address. 

In the course of the summer, Mr. Seixas visited the American 
Asylum, at Hartford, for the purpose of making himself ac- 
quainted with the system of instruction pursued there, and the 
manner of managing and regulating the household. Learning 
much that was very valuable in regard to the mode of teaching 
deaf-mutes, he seems to have been particularly impressed with 
the great advantage that Institution possessed in being a board- 
ing and not a day school; and on his return he urged upon the 
directors the importance of making arrangements for retaining 
the pupils under his charge continuously in one building. Ac- 
cordingly, the board immediately took measures to procure a 
suitable building for the purpose. 

In August, a house on ,Market street, west of Broad, which 
had previously been oceupied by the Widow's Society, was 
rented, repaired, fitted up, and suitably furnished for the use of 
the family. The pupils were removed to their new quarters in 
November, and new pupils were admitted, sufficient to make 
the number eighteen—ten boys and eight girls—and Mary 
Cowgill was appointed matron. 

On the 10th of January, 1821, Jacob Gratz and William Mer- 
edith, accompanied by Mr. Seixas and six of the pupils, pro- 
ceeded to Harrisburg, where an exhibition took place in the 
hall of the house of representatives, in the presence of the Gov- 
ernor, the heads of the departments, members of both branches 
of the legislature, and other citizens. Judging from what fol- 
lowed, a deep and favorable impression must have been made 
upon the minds of those present, for on the eighth of February 
an act of incorporation was passed unanimously. Up to this 
time the Institution had been supported entirely by donations 
and the contributions of annual subscribers and life-members. 
By the act of incorporation the Commonwealth allowed one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars apiece per annum for the support and 
education of indigent pupils of the State, limiting the number 
to fifty, and the term of each to three years. The number has 
since been increased and the term extended by several suc- 
cessive enactments. At the present time the number is not 
limited to any specified number, and the term allowed is six 
years, which may be extended to eight years in particular cases. 
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Before the end of the year for which the building occupied 
by the Institution was rented, it was found that more commo- 
dious accommodations would have to be provided. as a large 
number of applications for admission had been received, and 
as the only place where the boys could take recreation and ex- 
ercise was the street. Accordingly, a building at the corner of 
Market and Eleventh streets, where the Bingham House now 
stands, was leased for three years at an annual rent of five hun- 
dred dollars, and the school was removed to it in September, 
1821. 

In the month of May, of this year, an assistant teacher being 
needed, Mr. Charles Dillingham, a graduate of Williams College, 
who, from the circumstance of some of his near relatives being 
deaf and dumb, was deeply interested in the subject of deaf- 
mute instruction, was chosen. In the following September, 
one of his sisters, who had been a pupil in the American Asylum, 
took charge of a class; and in March, 1822, an additional 
teacher having been sought for, Mr. Abraham B. Hutton offered 
himself and was accepted, and on the twenty-fifth of that month 
commenced his career as an instructor of deaf-mutes, which, as 
the event proved, was to terminate only at his death. 

In the autumn of 1821, Mr. Seixas having retired from service 
in the Institution, Mr. Laurent Clerc, a deaf-mute gentleman, 
who had been instructed by the Abbé Sicard, and who had been 
induced to come to this country with Mr. Gallaudet, by the kind 
permission of the directors of the American Asylum accepted 
an invitation to fill the place thus made vacant. He commenced 
his services on the 3d of November, his engagement being for 
six months. During his short stay he introduced fully the sys- 
tem practised at Hartford; and besides teaching a class, gave 
lessons in the sign-language to the other teachers, and at the 
close of his engagement, which was extended to seven montis, 
left the Institution in a condition which the directors repre- 
sented to be very satisfactory. 

Mr. Lewis Weld, who had been a teacher in the Institution 
at Hartford for four and a half years, succeeded Mr. Clerc, and 
entered upon his duties on the 6th of December, 1822. The 
Institution prospered greatly under his able and efficient admin- 
istration ; the number of pupils steadily increased, and before 
the expiration of the lease of the premises at Market and 
Eleventh streets it became manifest to the directors that a 
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larger house would soon be required. It was therefore decided 
to procure a permanent location, and in June, 1824, a site was 
purchased at the northwest corner of Broad and Pine streets, 
and preparations made -for the erection of a large building. 
This was completed and ready for occupation in November, 
1825, and the Institution removed to it during that month. 

On the 30th of December, the patrons of the Institution and 
the citizens generally were invited to visit the house for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the accommodations afforded by the new 
building, and of witnessing at the same time the improvement 
of the scholars. Notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the 
weather, which prevented a large attendance of the friends of 
the Institution, the occasion is represented to have been a very 
interesting one. The exhibition opened with an address by the 
principal, which was followed by the examination of the different 
classes, beginning with the youngest. 

In 1828, more room being required, the plot of ground lying 
west of the Institution property, and extending to Fifteenth 
street, was bought, and a school-house built on part of it. 

On the retirement of Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet from the 
American Asylum, in 1830, Mr. Weld was chosen as his suc- 
cessor, and having accepted the appointment, he left Philadel- 
phia in October. Mr. A. B. Hutton was appointed to the 
vacancy thus made in the Institution, and held the position un- 
til his death, which occurred July 18, 1870. 

In 1838 the buildings were extended, and a story added to 
the school-house. By this enlargement the whole establishment 
was made capable of accommodating one hundred and fifty 
pupils. 

No further enlargement was made until the autumn of 1854, 
when two additional wings were built, the one running north 
and the other south, fifty by twenty-four feet each, on a line 
parallel with the front of the main building and receding from 
it about twenty feet. The Institution as thus enlarged was 
calculated comfortably to accommodate two hundred pupils. 
For the last five years, however, by using the chapel and two 
other apartments in the main building as school-rooms, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five children were crowded into it. This was 
considered the highest number that safety to the health of the 
children, not to speak of their comfort, would admit. But ap- 
plications for admission continued to increase in number, and 
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many were obliged every year to wait for vacancies to occur ; 
and as by the act of incorporation it is required that the appli- 
cants shall be so apportioned among the several representative 
districts that every county may equally receive the benefits of 
the Institution, many cases of hardship occurred. While child- 
ren from counties that had no representatives in the Institution 
were admitted immediately on application being made, others 
from counties which had already their full share were kept out, 
some having to wait even two or three years before they could 
be received. When the number thus waiting to come in had 
risen to about forty, the directors felt it to be their imperative 
duty to “rise up and build.” Accordingly it was resolved to 
put up, without delay, buildings sufficiently spacious to render 
it possible to clear the file of applications of every name upon 
it. Hence the erection of the new buildings, and the alteration 
or demolition of the old ones, which took place during the 
spring and summer of 1875. 

Since the beginning of the Institution, five gentlemen have 
served as presidents of the board of directors, as follows, viz: 

Rt. Rev. William White, from 1820 to 1836; Paul Beck, Jr., 
from 1836 to 1840; Rev. Philip F. Mayer, from 1840 to 1858 ; 
Dr. Franklin Bache, from 1858 to 1863; Hon. George Shars- 
wood, from 1863 to ; and may it be many years before 
that blank space can be filled with a date. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CLARKE INSTITUTION.* 


BY HON. GARDINER G. HUBBARD, BOSTON, MASS. 


Previous to the organization of this Institution, the sign- 
language was believed in this country to be the best and only 
efficient method of instruction for the deaf. The reports of the 
Hon. Horace Mann in favor of the German system of articula- 
tion had attracted attention, and gentlemen from our oldest 
institutions had been sent abroad to examine into the subject. 
Their reports were only partially favorable, and the efforts to 
ingraft the German system of articulation upon the French 


* Extracted, with some omissions, from the Eighth Annual Report of 
the Institution. 


system of signs then in use in our country proved a failure. 
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The manual alphabet was used to considerable extent, but the 
sign-language was the natural and the acquired language of 
the deaf-mute. The term of instruction was six years, com- 
mencing at about twelve years of age. In 1862 a little child 
of five years, the daughter of the president of this Institution, 
lost her hearing. Her parents, anxious to know how best they 
could commence her education, applied to gentlemen connected 
with institutions for the deaf, and were told that she could not 
be admitted into their schools until she was ten or twelve 
years old. In answer to further questions, they were assured 
that she would probably lose her speech in three months; but 
that, even if her articulation was retained, it would be so 
imperfect and disagreeable as to be absolutely painful. Two 
years later, when a prominent teacher of the deaf heard her 
speak and read from the lips, his principal comment was, “ O, 
but she will lose the beautiful language of signs.” Notwith- 
standing these discouragements, every effort was used to retain 
her speech and teach her to read from the lips, with a success 
which, if not all that her parents then hoped for, is a constant 
source of congratulation and thankfulness to them, to her, and 
to her friends. Assured of the importance of the early edu- 
cation of a deaf child, as well as of the advantages of articu- 
lation and lip-reading, anxious that the system should be fairly 
tried for the benefit of other deaf children, and satisfied that 
this could not be done in schools and with teachers who thor- 
oughly believed in sign-language as the only effectual means 
of instruction for the deaf, the president of this Institution 
applied to the legislature of Massachusetts, in 1864, for a 
charter and an appropriation for a new institution for the 
instruction of those too young to be received at Hartford, 
and for those who could hear a little or had once spoken. 
This application was opposed by Messrs. Stone and Keep of 
the American Asylum, on the ground that the “logic of facts 
was entirely against the system of articulation,” and that 
“the instruction of the deaf by articulation was a theory of 
visionary enthusiasts, which had been repeatedly tried and 
abandoned as impracticable.” Mrs. Edwin Lamson, of Bos- 
ton, formerly teacher at the Blind Asylum of Laura Bridg- 
man and Oliver Caswell, who were both blind and deaf, was 
present at the hearing. Mrs. Lamson gave her evidence against 
the use of signs in the instruction of the deaf, and in favor of 
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the manual alphabet and the experiment of teaching articula- 
tion. The attention of Mrs. Cushing, of Boston, who had a 
deaf daughter, was attracted by the discussion, and, after care- 
ful consideration, she determined that her child should be 
taught articulation. By the advice of Mrs. Lamson, Mrs. Cush- 
ing applied to Miss Rogers, then known as a skilful teacher of 
speaking children, who, with some hesitation, undertook the 
task. 

A few months of earnest effort convinced Miss Rogers of the 
great advantages of this system, and so enlisted her sympathies 
and energies that she determined to devote her life to the work, 
if a suitable number of pupils could be secured, and the means 
to support a school provided. 

In 1865 a meeting was called at the house of Mrs. Lamson, 
in Boston, at which Miss Rogers explained what had already 
been accomplished, and her plans for the future. A sum suffli- 
cient to defray the expenses of the undertaking was subscribed 
by several gentlemen, and in November, 1865, the following ad- 
vertisement was published : 

“Miss Rogers proposes to take a few deaf-mutes as pupils 
for instruction in articulation and reading from the lips, with- 


out the use of signs or the finger alphabet. The number is 
limited to seven, two of whom are already engaged.” 


In June, 1866, she opened her school at Chelmsford with 
five scholars. Another entered in September, and two more in 
the spring of 1867, and at the expiration of one year she had 
obtained the desired number of pupils. The success attending 
these efforts having proved that it was not a visionary scheme, 
but a practical work, its friends determined to make a second 
application to the legislature. Dr. S. G. Howe, the chairman 
of the board of State charities, and F. B. Sanborn, Esq., secre- 
tary, also advocated an improved system of instruction in their 
Second and Third Annual Reports. and recommended that the 
education of the deaf should be commenced at an earlier age, 
continued for a longer period, and that schools should be pro- 
vided for the deaf within the limits of the State. In these re- 
ports, presented to the legislature in 1866 and 1867, they 
stated that “the average age for admission during the forty- 
seven years the American Asylum had been established was a 
little less than fourteen years, but for the last ten years it had 
been considerably lower ;” that the average time the pupils re- 
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mained in the Institution was between four and five years. 
“That some members of the board and other friends of the 
system of articulation did not believe it could ever have a fair 
trial in the Hartford school, because the managers, having the 
whole power in their hands, and being honestly and firmly 
wedded to the old system, would feel obliged to adhere to it. 
Other members of the board believe that many benefits would 
arise from having the wards of the State taught in her borders.” 
Mr. Clarke, the founder of this Institution, had, prior to 1867, 
decided to bestow a portion of his property to endow an insti- 
tution for the deaf in Northampton, but had no knowledge of 
the school at Chelmsford, nor were the friends of that school 
acquainted with his generous intentions.* 

Governor Bullock, in his message to the legislature in 1867, 
called attention to the subject in these words: 

«For successive years the deaf-mutes of the Commonwealth, 
through annual appropriations, have been placed for instruction 
and training in the asylum at Hartford. While, in the treat- 
ment of these unfortunates, science was at fault and methods 
were crude, in the absence of local provisions, this course per- 
haps was justifiable ; but with the added light of study and ex- 
perience, which have explored the hidden ways and developed 
the mysterious laws by which the recesses of Nature are reached, 
I cannot longer concur in this policy of expatriation. To no 
other object of philanthropy will the warm heart of Massachu- 
setts respond more promptly. Assured as I am, on substantial 
grounds, that legislative action in this direction will develop 


* The Institution was endowed in the summer of 1867 with the sum of 
$50,000, presented by Mr. Clarke. A few years later he bequeathed the 
Institution $200,000, and also made it his residuary legatee, so that the 
whole amount of his gifts and bequests has been more than $300,000. 
The first gift was all expended for land and buildings in 1870-71, besides 
which there is now a fund of $256,000 inyested in bonds and stock, regis- 
tered in the name of the Institution. It was the opinion of the corporators 
that the will of Mr. Clarke provided that this money should be held as a 
‘*permanent fund and endowment,” and no part of it invested in real 
estate or buildings. Consequently a portion of the income only has been 
so applied. It is from this income that the completion of the present 
buildings was paid for, and in the same way the cost will be paid of en- 
larging the halls, so as to give space for a separate primary department. 
The State appropriates $250 a year for each State pupil, and has done so 
from the year 1869. This sum does not pay more than three-fourths of the 
cost of each pupil.—F'rom the Report prepared for the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion by the School Committee of the Institution, Mr. L. J. Dudley, chair- 
man. 
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rich sources of private beneficence, I have the honor to recom 
mend that the initial steps be taken to provide for this class of 
dependents within our own Commonwealth.” 

This portion of the governor's message was referred to a 
large joint special committee, of which Mr. F. B. Fay was 
chairman on the part of the senate, and Mr. L. J. Dudley on 
the part of the house. They did not limit their inquiries to 
the expediency of educating the deaf within the State, but 
spent much time in an investigation of systems. They entered 
upon the inquiry almost entirely unacquainted with the meth- 
ods of deaf-mute education, and, therefore, comparatively free 
from predilections. Dr. Howe and Mr. Sanborn of the board 
of State charities, Hon. Thomas Talbot, Mr. Hubbard, and a 
large number of deaf-mutes from Boston and its vicinity, fa- 
vored the governor's recommendations; Rev. Collins Stone, 
the principal, and W. W. Turner, Esq., the former principal 
of the Asylum at Hartford, Hon. Calvin Day, its vice-president, 
and Hon. H. A. Stevens, of Boston, opposed them. 

The deaf-mutes of Boston and vicinity were present at every 
hearing, and passed resolutions at the meeting of their associa- 
tion, which were read by Mr. Sanborn, urging the early edu- 
cation of the deaf, and within the State. The committee of 
the legislature recommended the passage of two bills, which 
they reported. These provided— 

1. For the incorporation of an institution for deaf-mutes at 
Northampton. 

2. For primary instruction of younger pupils than are now 
received at the American Asylum. 

3. For a longer term of instruction than has heretofore been 
allowed to pupils aided by the State. 

4. For an additional appropriation to enable the governor to 
answer the existing applications of pupils requiring State 
aid. 

5. For the supervision by the board of education of all deaf- 
mute pupils aided by the Commonwealth. 

The report of the committee was ably advocated by Mr. 
Dudley, and it was mainly through his exertions that the two 
bills were passed. 

Thus was the Clarke Institution incorporated. Its corpora- 
tors at the time of its organization were not pledged to any 
system of instruction, and the majority of them had no decided 
opinion upon the subject; but at the first meeting the ques- 
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tion was practically decided by the adoption of the report of 
the school committee, which recommended, among other things, 
“that an articulating school, under the charge of Miss Rogers, 
be established at Northampton.” 

The school of Miss Rogers was removed from Chelmsford to 
Northampton, and formed the nucleus of the Clarke Institu- 
tion. The basis on which it is conducted is clearly expressed 


in its first report : 

“There are various classes of deaf-mutes who can be taught 
articulation. These are— 

**A. Those who lost their hearing at three years of age and 
upwards, after they have acquired some language which they 
retain. 

“B. Those congenitally deaf who have good mental ability 
and a capacity for learning to speak. 

““C©. Those who are semi-deaf, and can distinguish articulate 
sounds, but not readily enough to attend the common school 
with profit.” 


ARTICULATION. 


BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK. 


Prrusine the file of the Annals from its first publication to 
the present date, we find that many of the recorded views on 
the articulating method are erroneous, and that arguments have 
been used against it which have no force. 

Almost all the writers on the subject seem to over-estimate 
the difficulties to be overcome in enabling a deaf-mute to speak 
and read from the lips, and the time requisite to accomplish 
that work. To the uninitiated, it will always appear a miracle 
that we can teach a mute to use his vocal organs, but those fa- 
miliar with the German system are unanimous in the opinion 
that this is quite simple and easy, when compared with the 
philosophical task of storing his mind with ideas and giving him 
a knowledge and understanding of the medium of intercourse 
used in the world around him. Proof of this is that in manuals 
of the German method, in the Organ, in the proceedings of 
conventions of the German teachers, etc., that part of the work 
which has the training of the pupil’s voice for its object is held 
in almost the same subordinate position in which the instruc- 
tion in penmanship is held in similar publications on the art of 
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ordinary teaching. In those institutions in which the German 
method prevails, the elementary drill on the speech sounds oc- 
cupies, with the majority of deaf-mutes, from three to five months 
at the beginning of the course. Not even that period is always 
devoted to exercises in articulation exclusively ; for most teach- 
ers commence the instruction in language the moment the 
child has learned to join a consonant to a vowel. During the 
second school year the special exercises in mechanical speech 
are limited to a few hours every week. Afterwards, no especial 
hours are devoted to that purpose. During the whole course 
of instruction, however, the pronunciation of new words and 
the correction of mistakes in speaking familiar ones occupy 
a portion of time. But this portion is comparatively small and 
amply compensated; for, in the German schools, great stress 
is laid upon the rule “to build language upon language,” as 
President E. M. Gallaudet expresses it in one of his articles in 
the Annals. The words which have been acquired are used to 
explain such as are not yet known, and as early as practicable 
the pupil is required to express his thoughts in spoken words 
whenever he addresses his teacher, in, as well as out of, school- 
hours. The latter also speaks to his scholars on all those oc- 
casions when a judicious teacher of the old system would avoid 
signs and use dactylology or writing. Therefore spoken 
language is employed to a great extent in the lower grades, 
and forms almost the sole means of instruction and communi- 
cation with advanced pupils. Since it takes longer to spell a 
sentence on your fingers than to speak it, and still longer to 
write it, the few minutes spent occasionally in correcting mis- 
pronunciations must be more than amply compensated. 
Several instructors state in the Annals as their experience 
that their pupils make more rapid advancement in the use of 
language in vacation than during the school year, because they 
have more practice in conversing by writing; further, that 
some who are not able to express themselves correctly on leav- 
ing the institution, subsequently, through constant conversation 
with their friends by writing, attain at length to quite a correct 
use Of language. If pupils who use writing only are thus 
benefited by their intercourse with hearing persons, this must 
be much more the case wtih those who have learned to use 
their voices, because there are numberless occasions on which 
people will speak to them, when they either could not or would 
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not write. Writing materials are not always at hand, and even 
if they were, not everybody is able and inclined to use them. 
The Institution with which the writer is connected being 
situated in the heart of the city of New York, a number of its 
pupils are enabled to reside with their parents. These day 
pupils, especially when they come from intelligent families, 


make more rapid progress in language than they possibly could 
if taught after the sign system. Their brothers and sisters 
speak to them; they converse in the ordinary way while play- 
ing with their neighbors’ children ; in short, they have a thou- 
sand opportunities to apply language and to see it applied which 
they would not have if they were compelled to carry a slate and 
pencil with them. If we add to this that the articulate sylla- 
bles of a word are more easily remembered than its visible 
letters, there remains not the least doubt that the instruction 
in articulation, when properly carried on, is not a drawback in 
the education of deaf-mutes. 

Another point regarding which there seems to be great mis- 
apprehension is the use which, in German schools, is made of 
signs. Every now and then somebody announces that he has 
made the startling (?) discovery that even teachers of articula- 
tion who pretend not to use signs are compelled to employ 
them. We, for our part, fail to see any difference of opinion 
between the German teachers and the majority of American 
instructors regarding the use which should be made of signs. 
They all agree that natural signs must form the means of com- 
munication between teacher and pupil at the beginning; that 
they must be kept subordinate to, and be gradually superseded 
by, spoken language, as the scholar advances in the latter; and 
that they neither should nor could be entirely dispensed with 
even in the highest stages of instruction. Methodical signs are 
proscribed by the German schools, because it is believed that 
those who make use of them have not the least advantage over 
those who do not employ them. Take such words as virtue, 
honesty, duty, ete. It is as difficult to explain the meaning of 
their respective methodical signs as to explain the meaning of 
the spoken or written words themselves. To awaken in the 
mind of the deaf-mute the ideas which these words refresent, 
the teacher of signs has to resort to the same illustrations as 
the teacher of articulation; for the methodical signs do not 
illustrate their meaning. But. after the child has the idea, why 
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not give him the word at once? Why give him a sign which 
hearing people do not understand, and which, as is well known, 
he will not use, even in his intercourse with his brothers in 
adversity? These questions have been answered in the Annals 
by writers whose authority is undisputed, in the same manner 
in which the deaf-mute instructors of Germany answered them. 
Says the late Rev. Collins Stone in an article “ On the Use of 
Methodical Signs 


“ An accurate knowledge of the entire system of methodical 
signs does not advance him [the pupil] a step in the ability to 
use language correctly.” 

“*Methodical signs are altogether too artificial and stiff to be 
used in conversation, and they are in fact never used for this 
purpose.” * * * “The time and labor demanded to learn 
methodical signs is another serious objection to their use. As 
much labor must be expended by the pupil in learning the 
sign as in learning the orthography of the word, and often 
more. The sign is often entirely arbitrary in its character, and 
the pupil has no association by which he can fix it in his 
memory. For this labor there is not, in the knowledge it gives 
of the word or in the assistance it renders in construction, a 
sufficient equivalent.” 


The article closes with the following summary : 


“Tnasmuch, therefore, as methodical signs are essentially 
arbitrary in their nature; as in their distinctive character they 
do not necessarily convey to the mind any idea of the meaning 
of the word they represent; as in many cases they lead to 
erroneous ideas respecting the meaning of words; as they do 
not increase the circle of the pupil’s knowledge, either of prin- 
ciples or facts; and finally, as they are a system difficult of 
acquisition, we think they should be dispensed with, or but 
sparingly used, in a system of deaf-mute instruction.” 


The late Luzerne Rae expresses the following views on this 
subject in the Annals, vol. v, page 29: 


“The whole system of methodical signs as it came from the 
metaphysical hands of Sicard is cumbrous and complicated ; 
and it serves no useful purpose whatever which cannot be 
equally accomplished in an easier and less objectionable way. 
It seems to me that the immense labor spent in this direction 
has been well nigh wasted.” 


In the proceedings of the Third Convention we find the fol- 
lowing remarks attributed to the same author : 


“In regard to methodical signs, he would discard them 


* Annals, vol. iv, pp. 189-192. 
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altogether. He had written against them and spoken against 
them. He thought that they were often mischievous and 
always useless, serving no purpose wnich might not be better 
accomplished in some other way.” 

The discussions at the last Convention proved that a large 
portion of the teachers of the present share the above views of 
teachers of former times on the question of signs. After reading 
the articles in the early volumes of the Ana/s containing the 
passages just quoted, we were quite astonished at the following 
remarks by President E. M. Gallaudet, in his article entitled 
“ Results of Articulation Teaching at Northampton :” * 

“ It is admitted by Miss Rogers, as by all disciples of Heinicke, 
that ‘natural signs’ must be used to a certain extent, even in 
articulating schools. It is to the ‘language of signs’ that most 
teachers of articulation take exception, the use of which they 
prohibit in their schools. 

“* We are disposed to believe that the usefulness and efficiency 
of the Northampton Institution and all similar schools would 
be increased by the judicious introduction of the ‘language of 
signs’ among teachers and pupils, and we trust we commit no 
breach of courtesy when we ask if the judgment of those who 
have been familiar with this much-abused medium of communi- 
cation from their infancy, who have used it for a lifetime of in- 
timate intercourse with deaf-mutes, may not be as well entitled 
to respect as the ipse dixit of such as have never attempted to 
learn the language, much less to master it.” 


Nobody will dispute that the men whose “judgment” on the 
sign-language we have quoted belong to “those who have been 
familiar with this much-abused medium of communication from 
their infancy, who have used it for a lifetime of intimate inter- 
course with deaf-mutes.” Accepting their “ judgment,” the 
writer is not “disposed to believe that the usefulness and effi- 
ciency of the Northampton Institution and all similar [and dis- 
similar] schools would be increased” by the action proposed. 
With all due regard for President Gallaudet and all those who 
think differently from us, “ we ask if the judgment of those who 
have been familiar with the much-abused” method of teaching 
articulation, ‘‘ who have used it for a lifetime, * * * may not 
be as well entitled to respect as the ipse dixit of such as have 
never attempted to learn ” the method, ‘“‘ much less to master it.” 

Before closing this digression, we must also call attention to 
another point in this article of President Gallaudet's. To the 


* Annals, vol. xix, page 144. 
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question, whether ‘‘ deaf-mutes educated in and by articulation ” 
acquire a better knowledge of written language than those ed- 
ucated after the sign system, he is “led to give a negative 
he ‘‘had been dis- 
posed to the contrary view before visiting the Northampton 
school.” If, as we suppose, the ‘“ contrary view,” which he en- 
tertained before he went to Northampten, was founded on his 


” 


answer, and this rather unexpectedly, for 


observations during his visits to numerous European schools 


in which articulation is taught, his visit to the Clarke Institu- 
tion should not have altered that view. We do not intend to 
decry the Northampton teachers, nor to depreciate the results of 
their labors, but President Gallaudet must not be permitted to 
say uncontradicted that what is not accomplished in Northamp- 
ton cannot be done by means of the articulating method. His 
sweeping inference regarding this method is the more astonish- 
ing when we consider that he had previously devoted an article, 
covering not less than twenty-three pages,* to prove that, though 
the results attained in all American institutions appear to him 
unsatisfactory, yet the American system is “ irrefragable” and 
“founded on sound philosophy.” 

The mode of teaching pursued in the Northampton Institu- 
tion is as distinct from the German as from the American sys 
tem. In either of these two systems it is considered absolutely 
essential that from the beginning the pupils be taught to “ con- 
nect their thoughts directly with the words of ordinary lan- 
guage,” t—in that form, of course, in which the latter is taught. 
Thus, in the German schools the articulate syllables of a word 
are not treated as a mere translation of the respective gestures, 
but are made to represent and convey to the mind the idea 
itself; whereas the written characters are used to recall the 
sounds for which they stand, and to express thought in an in- 
direct way only. In the American system, written language is 
made the direct vehicle of thought; dactylology, sometimes 
methodical signs also, being used to recall written words. In 
the Northampton Institution, the pupils are taught for the first 
three years to repeat words and phrases without connecting 
any meaning with them, their mental development being carried 
on by means of “air writing;” afterwards, spoken language is 
introduced. If, as President Gallaudet says, the pupils of that 


* Annals, vol. xiii, pp. 147-170. + Luzerne Rae, Annals, vol. v, p. 29. 
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school use more deaf-mutisms than “pupils of equal intelli 
gence and similar standing in our older institutions,” this fact 
may be used as an argument against educating deaf-mutes 
partly by “air writing” and partly by articulation; but it 
proves nothing against the proper method of teaching articula- 


tion. 

All the arguments used against this method have gradually 
been narrowed down to the one, that it is applicable to a por- 
tion of deaf-mutes only, including the semi-deaf, semi-mutes, 
and a number of unusually bright congenitally-deaf children. 
It is undeniably true that only a certain number of “mutes of 
all sorts "—according to President Gallaudet, about one-third of 
the pupils of the German schools—are enabled “to converse 
readily with strangers on ordinary subjects,” leaving two-thirds 
who “can never hope to do more in oral speech than converse 
on commonplace subjects with their teachers, family, and inti- 
mate friends.” But we ask if a system which enables one-third 
of its pupils “to converse readily with strangers,” and the 
remaining two-thirds “to converse on commonplace subjects 
with their teachers, family, and intimate friends,” is not better 
than one which attempts to accomplish that with about ten per 
cent. of its pupils only, and still better than one which does not 
make any such attempt at all. We may go further, and leave 
out entirely the ability to speak and read from the lips, taking 
the proficiency which the scholars acquire in written language 
as the criterion by which to judge the two rival systems. From 
what has passed under our observation, we are inclined to think 
that neither do the institutions employing the sign system 
graduate a larger proportion of scholars who have a good com-— 
mand of written language, nor do their pupils as a class write 
more correctly than those taught after the German method. 
The one-third of deaf-mutes who learn to use oral speech with 
facility, certainly have a great advantage over those who can 
use written language only. And even the other two-thirds are 
under no disadvantage when compared with scholars who have 
not been taught to articulate, because they can write as well as 
the latter, and as a rule they know the manual alphabet, even 
though they have not been allowed to use it in school. 

So far as we know, the exact statistics of the proportion of 
scholars who, under the old system, learn to write correct 
English, has never been published ; but it is generally admitted 
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that many leave the institution without having learned to ex- 
press themselves intelligibly in writing on the commonest every- 
day subjects. Yet the instruction in written language is con- 
tinued with these pupils during a series of from five to ten 
years, and nobody ever questioned the advisability of doing so. 
Articulation, however, is practised in the older American insti- 
tutions with the most promising cases only ; and an hour, often 
as little as half an hour, daily, is all the time that is given to 
this “ fair trial.” No more ‘than a deaf-mute who received half 
an hour's instruction in written language every day and used 
signs all the rest of the time would be able to converse by 
writing on leaving school, can we expect that one who is taught 
articulation the same length of time will be able to carry on an 
oral conversation. 

The articulating method has been tried in this country under 
circumstances anything but favorable to success ; otherwise, re- 
sults would have been worked out under its auspices far beyond 
those attained by means of the sign system. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Announcement of the National Deaf-Mute College, Kendall 
Green, near Washington, D. C., 1875-76. Washington: 
Gibson Bros., Printers. 1876. 8vo., pp. 39. 

This pamphlet shows more fully and clearly than any previ- 
ous publication the nature and extent of the work performed by 
the National Deaf-Mute College. It contains a full list of offi- 
cers and students, past and ‘present; the degrees that have 
been conferred; a sketch of the history of the College, the con- 
ditions of admission, etc.; a detailed statement of the entire 
course of study, and specimens of the papers used in the writ- 
ten examinations at the close of each term. Copies may be ob- 
tained, free of charge, by addressing President Gallaudet. 


Un concert vocal de Sourds-Muets! Réponse d'un instituteur 
spécial 4 un écrivain fantaisiste. Par M. Avausre Hovpry, 
Officier d’académie, Directeur-Fondateur de l’Institution de 
Paris-Passy pour l'éducation en famille des Sourds-Muets et 
lenseignement de la parole articulée, Chevalier de l’ordre de 
Saint-Grégoire-le-Grand, Membre du Conseil supérieur de la 
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Société centrale d’éducation et d’assistance pour les Sourds- 

Muets en France, etc. Paris. 1875. 16mo., pp. 36.* 

Some of our readers have doubtless met a paragraph which 
has been “ going the rounds ” of the newspapers during the past 
few months, to the effect that in Paris deaf-mutes have been 
taught to sing as well as speak, and that their musical educa- 
tion has been carried so far as to enable them to take part in a 
public concert. 

It was probably the original of this paragraph that was the 
occasion of the pamphlet before us. ‘An imaginative writer” 
had described at length, in one of the most serious of the Paris 
journals, a vocal concert said to have been given by two congen- 
ital deaf-mutes, who, he said, “spoke, sang, and played scenes 
from an amusing comedy, amidst the frantic applause of an ex- 
cited and astonished audience!” These deaf-mutes had acquired 
this remarkable power “ in 108 lessons, of 20 minutes each,” rep- 
resenting a total of 36 hours! They were not especially bright, 
but, on the contrary, “had been taken from among the least 
promising pupils of their institution.” Their instructor was a 
music-teacher,t and the instrument by the aid of which such 
remarkable results had been obtained was a piano. 

Not content with these exaggerated statements, for which 
there was, perhaps, a s/ight foundation in fact, the writer in the 
Paris journal went further, and declared that a congenital deaf- 
mute had been taught in these 108 lessons, comprised within 
36 hours, “to pronounce all the words of the French language 
with an understanding of all his expressions.” 

It would seem that such unreasonable and impossible asser- 
tions carried with them their own refutation, and that they 
would need no reply. But the staid character of the journal in 
which they appeared, and the readiness with which they were 
accepted as true by the unreflecting public, led M. Houdin, a 
successful teacher by the method of articulation of thirty-five 


* A Vocal Concert by Deaf-Mutes! A Professional Teacher’s Reply to an 
{maginative Writer. By Auauste Hovupry, Officer of the Academy, 
Founder and Director of the Paris-Passy Institution for the Family 
Education and Instruction in Articulation of Deaf-Mutes, Chevalier of 
the Order of St. Gregory the Great, Member of the Superior Council of 
the Central Society for the Education and Aid of Deaf-Mutes in France, 
etc. Paris. 1875. 
+M. Houdin names no names, but we suppose the music-teacher in ques- 

tion to be the Italian, M. Kota, whose performances were mentioned in the 

Annals, vol. xix, p. 256, and vol. xx, p. 166. 
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years’ experience, to think otherwise, and to regard it as his 
duty to correct the false impressions produced by the article. 
’ M. Houdin’s J?éponse is partly earnest and partly satirical. 
He shows in a very clear and forcible way what speech and lan- 
guage are; with how much difficulty and slowness they are 
acquired even by the hearing child, under the most favorable 
circumstances; and how vastly greater are the obstacles the 
deaf-mute has to encounter and overcome in his struggles to 
master them. The most intelligent and most carefully taught 
hearing child, he says, does not become possessed of the power 
“to pronounce all the words of a language with an understand- 
ing of all his expressions” before he is twelve years old; and 
yet for ten years of this time he is making acquisitions in lan- 
guage in one way or another at the rate of fifteen hours a day. 
This makes, for the ten years, 54,750 hours; or, taking as the 
basis of comparison the hearing child of seven years of age— 
though the latter is really far from reaching the standard pro- 
posed—his lessons in language cover 27,375 hours. 

The difficulties imposed by the absence of hearing, continues 
M. Houdin—and he states at some length wherein these diffi- 
culties consist—are so many and so great that, for the brightest 
of congenital deaf-mutes, it is necessary to allow at least a third 
more time than for the hearing child to attain to a given degree 
of mental development. In order to stand on an equality with 
the hearing child twelve years of age, therefore, the deaf-mute 
requires 73,000 hours of instruction, or, to equal the hearing 
child seven years of age, 36,500 hours. 

Having thus fully established his premises, it is easy for M. 
Houdin to demonstrate, as he does with no little sarcasm, the 
absurdity, and worse than absurdity, of the whole story; and 
he adds some justly severe comments upon the writer and the 
editor who, in a matter of such painful interest, could lend 
themselves to a deception of the public, especially as its effect 
would inevitably be to excite in the parents and friends of deaf- 
mutes hopes which could not result otherwise than in the most 
bitter and cruel disappointment. 


Kort Handlening till Difstummas Uppfostran och Under- 
wisning Ienmen, af C. H. Atoparus, firestandare for déf- 
stumskolan i Abo, o. pastor. Abo: Frenckellska boktryck- 
eriet, 1866. 12mo., pp. 41. 
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Lyhykiinen Ohje Nuuromykkii Notona Naswattamaan ja 
Opettamaan, kirjotti C. H. Avoparus, Turussa olewan Kuuro- 
mykkii-koulun johtaja, w pastori. Turussa: Frenckellin 
kirjapainossa, 1868. 12mo., pp. 39.* 

For an abstract of the contents of this work, of which both 
Swedish and Finnish editions are published, we are indebted 
to Mr. Bagger, a Swedish gentleman residing in Washington. 

Pastor Alopaeus is the leading instructor of deaf-mutes in 
Finland. In this little book he explains the nature and causes 
of deaf-mutism, and gives suitable directions for the physical 
training, intellectual development, and religious instruction of 
the deaf and dumb before they are of an age to be sent to an 
institution. The aim and execution of the work are alike com- 
mendable, but it contains nothing that would be new to our 
readers. 

['THE FOLLOWING REVIEW Is BY JosEPH C. Gorpon, M. A., or WASHINGTON. | 

Tl sordomuto che’ parla. Osservazioni e note di P. For- 
nant. Milano: Tipografia dei Fratelli Rechiedei. 1872. 
16mo., pp. 41.T 

La chiave per far parlare i sordo-muti italiani. Offerta ai 
genitori dei sordo-miuti ai maestri di scuola ed agli ecclesiastici 
da P. Fornart. Milano: Paolo Carrara. 1872. 16mo., pp. 
38.t 


Il primo libro per VCinsegnamento della lingua ai svrdo- 
muti diM. Hi. Preceduto da un sillabario per la pronunzia 
ela nomenclatura. Traduzione e compilazione di P. F. (con 
permesso dell’ autore.) Milano: Giacomo Agnelli. 1873. 
16mo., pp. 68.§ 


The first named of these little books opens with the stirring 
ery, “Give speech to the deaf and dumb !”—calls for earnest ef- 
fort to increase the facilities for the education of the deaf-mutes 
of Italy, whose number is estimated to exceed 26,000, and urges 
reform in the methods of instruction. 


* Condensed Directions for the Treatment and Instruction of Deaf-Mutes 
at Home. By Pastor C. H. Atoparus, Principal of the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Abo, Finland. 

+ The Speaking Deaf-Mute. Observations and Notes. By P. Fornart. 
Milan: Rechiedei Bros. 1872. 

t Key to Speech for Italian Deaf-Mutes. Offered to Parents, School Teach- 
ers and Clergymen. By P. Fornart. Milan: Paolo Carrara. 1872. 

§ First Book for the Instruction of Deaf-Mutesin Language. By M. Hu. 
Preceded by a Vocabulary of Pronunciation and Nomenclature. ‘Trans- 
lated and compiled (by permission of the author) by P. F. Milan: 
Giacomo Agnelli. 1873. 
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Next follow a discussion of methods, which includes an his- 
torical and critical sketch of the theories of De I'Epée and 
Heinicke, and the schools founded by them; answers to objec- 
tions to articulation ; and an account of the systems of instruc- 
tion now pursued in-Germany, which are classified as the Saxon, 
the Wiirtemberg, and the New-German or New-Prussian. 

The last-named system, of which the late Moritz Hill was 
the most distinguished exponent, meets the warmest approval 
of the author, who also awards very high praise to Hill's work 
upon “The Present State of Deaf-Mute Instruction in Ger- 
many,” published in 1866. 

In conclusion, Professor Fornari presents a scheme for a com- 
prehensive national system, embracing three distinct grades of 
schools, national, ‘“‘ regional,” and provincial, with clearly de- 
fined courses of instruction, under the supervision of a national 
commissioner, in order to secure harmony and efficiency. 

It is gratifying to note that Rev. George E. Day’s report on 
the schools for the deaf and dumb in Central and Western Eu- 
rope—contained in the 26th annual report of the New York 
Institution, 1845—is credited with impartiality, and is freely 


quoted in the description of the German methods of instruc- 
tion. 


The “Key to Speech,” which is chiefly a compilation from 
Fabricio d’Aquapendente, Bonet, Wallis, Amman, Kempelen, 
Venus, Hill, Miiller, and others, with an introduction and val- 
uable notes by Mr. Fornari, contains a description of the organs 
of speech and directions for teaching deaf-mutes how to utter 
the vocal elements, and to combine them into syllables and 
words. The engravings which illustrate the text, fifteen in 
number, are helpful to both teachers and pupils. 

Mr. Fornari presents the letters in the following order: a, o, 
e, i, u, p, b, m, t, d, n, ck, g, (ga,) 1, r, f, v, 8, z, ¢, (ce, ci,) g, 
(ge, gi,) q- 

The letter r, which Amman confessed was the only one not 
subject to his control, Mr. Fornari thinks is not so difficult as 
some others: s, or c=k, for example. 

Italian teachers are to be congratulated upon the possession 
of this convenient “‘ Key to Speech,” and upon having a language 
which is free from many of the almost insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of the successful teaching of English. There are no 
silent letters and no diphthongs, and every letter is articulated 
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with its own peculiar sound whether used singly or in combina- 
tion. In spelling and in pronunciation the Italian approaches 
the ideal of perfection. 

The “ First Book” is chiefly a translation and compilation 
from Hill's, with a few pages of preliminary exercises by Mr. 
Fornari, specially adapted to his “* Key to Speech.” 

Hill’s book was designed for the first and second years in the 
seven years course of study devised by him, but he found it 
was better adapted to the second semester of the first year and 
the first of the second. Mr. Fornari has supplied exercises for 
the first semester of the first year, and made a very complete 


elementary manual for the Italian teachers of articulation and 
their classes. 

The lessons are based upon the colored figures contained in 
a series of twenty-four sheets, published by C. Merseburger, in 
Leipsic, and are admirably adapted to the ends for which they 
were prepared. 

Doubtless, an English edition would be a boon to many 


earnest but overworked teachers, who, wearied with school-room 
duties, are compelled to prepare original lessons in the hours 
that should be devoted to rest. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR 


American Asylum.—The Asylum has received a legacy of 
$5,000 from Mr. James Seymour, for many years before his 
death a resident of Auburn, N. Y., but a native of Hartford. 


Kentucky Institution.—The Institution met with a severe 
loss in the death, May 2, 1876, of Mr. James G. George, a semi- 
mute teacher. Mr. George was educated in this Institution 
under the late Mr. Jacobs. He was afterwards a teacher in the 
Missouri Institution, and then editor and proprietor of a news- 
paper in Richmond, Ky. For the last five years he was con- 
nected with the Kentucky Institution. He was a man of 
earnest Christian character, rare mental abilities, and consider- 
able culture. As teacher and as editor he was very successful. 
During his recent connection with the Kentucky Institution he 
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established the Deaf-~Mute, and was its editor until his last 
sickness. In the Annals he is represented by an article (vol. 
viii, page 213) entitled ‘On the Improvement of Semi-Mutes,” 
the leading purpose of which is to protest against the publica- 
tion in institution reports of the compositions of semi-mutes 
as if they had been written by congenital deaf-mutes. Mr. 
George was in his fiftieth year at the time of his death. 

Michigan Institution.—Myr. E. L. Bangs has resigned the 
position of principal. We trust, however, he does not leave 
the profession. 

Mr. William L. M. Breg, a deaf-mute teacher, died on the 
9th of May last. He was graduated from the New York Insti- 
tution in 1855, having had the good fortune to be one of a class 
taught continuously from the admission of its members into the 
Institution to their graduation-—a period of ten years—by Dr. 
Isaac Lewis Peet. After teaching for part of one term in New 
York he accepted an appointment as teacher in the Michigan 
Institution, and remained in its service, except for a few months 
last year, until his death. We speak from our own acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Breg when we bear testimony to his remarkable 
energy and untiring zeal, and the conscientious faithfulness 
with which he performed every duty. 


Texas Institution.--General Henry E. McCulloch, a gentle- 
man of high qualifications in other respects, but new to the 
profession, has been appointed superintendent. 


Columbia Institution.—On the second of June the Institu- 
tion received an unsolicited, but welcome, visit from the Em- 
peror of Brazil. With his singular fondness for beginning the 
day’s work before most people have left their beds, he arrived 
at seven o'clock in the morning. The officers, students, and 
pupils were gathered in Chapel Hall to receive him, and he 
proceeded to make such a thorough examination of the attain- 
ments of the pupils and students as few visitors are capable of 
conducting. He personally questioned the students in Latin, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Astronomy, ete., showing by 
his questions an unusual knowledge of these branches, and by 
his comments on the answers a thorough appreciation of the 
manner in which the work was performed. His intelligence, 
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enthusiasm, and cordiality quite won the hearts of the residents 
of Kendall Green. Just before his departure he planted against 
the new terrace wall an ivy, which will always be cherished as 
a memorial of one of the pleasantest and most interesting visits 
the Institution has ever received. 

For the usual annual pic-nic this year a visit to the Centennial 
Exhibition is substituted. The excursion takes place at the 
close of the term, and is so arranged as to allow two full days 
at the Exhibition. Aside from the pleasure conferred, it is be- 
lieved the permanent educational results will be more valuable 
in some respects than would be gained by a much longer period 
passed in the school-room. 

At the close of the year, the degree of B. A. was conferred 
upon Messrs. D. W. George, W. G. Jones, and G. M. Teegarden, 
who have satisfactorily completed the four years’ College course. 
At the same time Mr. A. G. Draper, a graduate of the class of 1872, 
who since that time, while,employed as a tutor in the College, 
has been pursuing a post-graduate course of study, received the 
degree of M. A. This College follows the lead of one or two 
prominent American colleges in not conferring the degrees of 
M. A. and M. S. as a matter of course upon all graduates of a 
certain number of years’ standing who may apply for them. In 
each case, evidence is required of special fitness in the way of ad- 
ranced studies or literary or scientific pursuits. This require- 
ment serves as a useful incentive to the graduates, and gives a 
ralue to the degrees which they do not ordinarily possess. 


Kansas Institution.—A new board of trustees*has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor, to have the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the Institution for the Blind, and the Insane Asy- 
lum under ore management. Mr. L. H. Jenkins has resigned 
the position of principal, and is succeeded by a gentleman 
named Bowles, of whose antecedents we are not informed. 


New York Institution for Improved Instruction. — Mr. 
Greenberger passes his summer vacation in Europe. We hope 
he will visit deaf-mute institutions and report the results of his 
observations in the Annals. 


Arkansas Institute-—Mr. Caruthers sends us the following 
information : 


‘Our school suspended April 21, 1875, for lack of funds to 
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carry it on, and did not reopen till the 2d of February last. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Atwood’s connection with the school ceased 
in February, 1875. Miss M. V. Upson, another of our corps of 
teachers, was married last December, and retired from the In- 
stitution. Miss Lois Caruthers decided not to return, as did 
also Miss Esther C. Treat, our assistant matron; so, witli the 
exception of the principal and matron, an entirely new corps of 
officers was procured at the opening of school in February. 
The following teachers were then employed: Rev. William G. 
Jenkins, a theological student at Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, 
O.; Mrs. Annie F. Sinder, from Tallmadge, O., and Miss Abbie 
L. Carpenter, from Akron, O. 

“Owing to the long suspension of school, and beginning near 
the middle of the school year, our school is much smaller now 
than usual. We shall probably have our old number next year. 

“T am expecting, on account of my health, to spend the sum- 
mer in an overland trip to Colorado, camping out by the way, 
and ‘roughing it.’ Very much to my regret I shall miss the Con- 
ference of Principals and the Centennial Exhibition, both of 
which I had looked forward to with a great deal of pleasure.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

The Berlin Church Festival. The Fest-Zeitung zur 
chenfeier der Taubstummen in Berlin® gives the history of the 
church festival which is now held annually in Berlin. It orig- 
inated with the Association of Deaf-Mutes organized in that city 
in 1848, which, since 1867, has had religious services conducted 
in the sign-language by Mr. Schénberner, a teacher in the 
Berlin Institution. Wishing to share their religious privileges 
with the residents of other parts of Germany, the Association 
arranged, in the summer of 1868, for a special service, to which 
non-residents were invited. In that year the gathering numbered 
370; in 1872, free passage having been granted on the railways, 
there were 833 present ; in 1873, the number rose to 1,173. At 


*A sheet published by a deaf-mute named Heinrich Lingelmann, and 
sold for the benefit of the proposed hospital for aged and infirm deaf-mutes 
in Berlin. 
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this time the first deaf-mute “‘ congress ” was organized. Last 
year, and the year previous, about a thousand non-resident 
deaf-mutes were present, many of them being accommodated, 
by permission of the Government, in one of the army barracks. 
Besides the religious exercises of these occasions, there are 
social gatherings, and visits to the Aquarium, Botanical Garden, 
etc. In 1874, the occasion had the additional attraction of an 
exhibition of articles manufactured by deaf-mutes, which was 
attended by the Crown Prince and other persons of distinction. 
Thirty-one medals, one of gold, twenty-two of silver, and eight 
of bronze, were distributed among the exhibitors. The organ 
of the Berlin Association is the Taubstummenfreund. 

Mr. O. Danger, of the Brunswick Institution, in an article in 
the Organ for January, 1876, condemns the church festival in 
severe terms. He says attendance upon the religious exercises 
is merely made the excuse to get a free trip to Berlin; that on 
the way, and still more in the city, the deaf-mutes of both sexes 
are exposed to very evil influences ; and that the church services 
in the sign-language, though largely attended for the sake of the 
free passage on the railways, are little heeded and little under- 
stood by those present. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the expressions of opin- 
ion Mr. Danger quotes from several deaf-mutes relative to the 
festival are as little creditable to their attainments in language 
as to the character of the festival. The following is a specimen : 


“© Braunschweig — Richter — schlecht! Berlin gut — alle 
Taubstummen schl—n zusammen. Braunschweig Richter 
sagen — ich bezahlen soll. Richter schlecht.” 


The Centennial Exhibition.—Our material collected for the 
Centennial Exhibition was sent to Philadelphia, and arranged in 
its place, in due season before the opening of the Exhibition. It 
consists of sets of institution reports and other publications, 
bound (with a few exceptions) in uniform style; text-books ; a 
file of the Annals and of the Proceedings of Conventions and 
Conferences; photographic views of institutions, grouped in a 
large frame ; and other views in a portfolio. The Illinois In- 
stitution makes a unique contribution of four large volumes, 
containing uncorrected exercises written by pupils of each class 
in the Institution, views of the buildings, and views of the 
teachers and pupils in their class-rooms. While a few institu- 
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tions that ought to be represented are conspicuous by their 
absence, the collection as a whole is very creditable to the 
profession, and well repays the committee for the time and 
labor expended in its preparation. Visitors to the Exhibition 
will find this collection in the Educational Department of the 
Government building. Several of the institutions have also 
contributed to the representations of their respective States. 


Sauveur’s Normal Class.—In the interests of the natural 
method of teaching language, we wish to call the attention of 
the profession to the French Normal Class to be held this sum- 
mer, from July 18 to August 26, at Plymouth, N. H., under the 
instruction of the distinguished Professor Sauveur, whose re- 
markable success as a teacher of French was justly commended 
by Mr. B. D. Pettengill in the last January number of the An- 
nals. We have no question that any of our teachers who may 
be able to attend this class will not only make valuable acqui- 
sitions in French, but will also obtain many suggestions which 
will be very useful in teaching the English language to deaf- 
mutes. Circulars, giving full particulars of the proposed course, 
may be obtained by addressing L. Sauveur, Ph. D., LL: D., 
Commonwealth Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


The Conference of Principals.—We regret to learn that, ow- 
ing to the serious, probably mortal, illness of a sister of Miss 
Rogers, the authorities of the Clarke Institution have with- 
drawn their invitation for the holding of the Conference of 
Principals at Northampton. This will bea great disappoint- 
ment, for the Conference was to have taken place during the 
school session of that Institution, and the opportunity of mak- 
ing a thorough examination of the attainments of the pupils 
would have been one of the chief attractions of the occasion. 
Dr. Gillett and his associates on the committee, however, do 
not allow the Conference to be given up. It will be held at 
Hartford, Conn., on the 12th of July, and the members will en- 
joy the hospitality of the American Asylum. 


The National Home.—Mrs. A. T. Stewart has given $2,000 
to the National Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes in New 
York city. 
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